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A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


What a great many people 
would like to know, but have 
no means of finding out, is how 
Prince Palatine ranks in comparison 
with the best horses of earlier days ? 
Not to go too far back, supposing that 
he, Swynford, Bayardo, Pretty Polly, 
and Sceptre were contemporaries, what 
would happen if they ran together at 
even weights ? The rarest of all things 
in connection with racing is an impartial 
mind. For one of many reasons we feel 
favourably inclined to some horses and 
are anxious to pick holes in the reputa- 
tions of others. The owner may be your 
friend, you want to see his horse do well, 
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and are strongly inclined to make the 
most of it when he does so; or you 
dislike something about another, the 
owner perhaps, the breed or what not, 
regard it as almost a grievance that the 
creature should win a good race, and 
proceed to pick holes in what he has 
done. 

This is, of course, very childish and 
absurd ; but so it is. One thing that 
may be said for Prince Palatine is that 
he is a genuine and unmistakeable stayer. 
Captain Purefoy, who has charge of him, 
declares that the further the colt goes the 
better he likes it, and one of the things 
which in a long experience of racing 
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dwells in my memory is the extra- 
ordinary spurt that he put on towards 
the finish of his race for the Ascot Cup 
last year. To produce a reserve of speed 
after galloping for more than two miles 
is a wonderful achievement. I had 
never been so strongly convinced of the 
excellence of Bayardo before he did the 
same thing in the same Cup two years 
previously. That, indeed, was even 
more startling, for in half-a-dozen strides 
he won his race. Maher, on the son of 
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horse we have seen has done, if it has 
been anything out of the common, and 
so one dwells on the victories of Prince 
Palatine. 

We should, of course, know better 
how to estimate him if we were quite 
sure as to the condition in which 
Stedfast reached the post for the Jockey 
Club Stakes. The stoppage in his work, 
one cannot help imagining, had some 
detrimental effect. To calculate what 
this may have been is, however, 


TULLIBARDINE 
Photograph by W. A, Rouch 


Bay Ronald and Galicia, settled matters 
earlier than O’Neil did on the son of 
Persimmon and Lady Lightfoot; that is 
to say, Bayardo made his effort—if it 
can be called one, for there was no 
appearance of effort about it—rather 
more than _ half-a-mile from home; 
O’Neil this year delayed longer, and 
did not let the Prince out until about 
the distance. It is hard to choose 
between these two, both Leger and 
Gold Cup winners. There is perhaps 
an inclination to magnify what the last 


impossible. Mr. George Lambton stated 
that the colt was well, adding, ‘“ Of 
course, there is no doubt he is a 
little lighter,’ a phrase which may be 
taken to signify that the son of Chaucer 
and Be Sure was not absolutely at his 
best. But how far was he short of it ? 
His best is an extraordinary good one, 
and even allowing that he could have 
been 7lb. better, this places Prince 
Palatine well over 7 lb. in front of him. 

I do not remember that Bayardo was 
ever called upon to give anything like 
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13 lb. to an animal of Stedfast’s calibre, 
which, however, is of course no sort of 
proof that he would not have done so 
had he been asked. One of the 
most astonishing circumstances in the 
career of Mr. Fairie’s famous horse is 
that he should have failed in the Good- 
wood Cup, beaten by so poor a colt 
as Magic. The explanation may be 
accepted that Bayardo was not himself 
at the time. For the rest, a careful 
survey of his performances goes to show 
that he did not beat much, handsome 
and almost uninterrupted as were his 
victories. Then, however, for purposes 
of such comparison as is possible, we 
have to see where Prince Palatine has 
fallen short, and there have undoubtedly 
been occasions. One is not inclined to 
think much of his defeat in the Mid- 
summer Stakes last year by Mushroom, 
who was actually giving him 10 lb. 
because it is recognised that the Prince 
is a slow beginner, and the mile he ran 
then is not his distance. After the race 
the affair was pronounced an astounding 
fluke, but Mr. Purefoy declared that if 
it were run again he should not be 
inclined to back the Prince, notwith- 
standing the enormous admiration he 
felt for him. That Stedfast should have 
beaten Mr. Pilkington’s colt in the 
Coronation Cup at Epsom is a circum- 
stance which says a vast deal for the 
winner. It would hardly do to argue 
that Prince Palatine was not ready. It 
was his first time out this year, but for 
the matter of that it was practically 
Stedfast’s, as though he had been seen 
before it was when he walked over for 
the Rothschild Plate at Manchester. 
Nor is it in the slightest degree probable 
that the Prince was backward, seeing 
that he started favourite at 2 to l, 
Stedfast following at 11 to 4. Mushroom 
was third, three lengths behind at even 
weights, running that may be contrasted 
with that at Newmarket about which 
we have just been talking. Evidently the 
Newmarket race was altogether wrong. 
Then, too, it is an undoubted blot on 
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Prince Palatine’s career that he should it is true. But Lance Chest is not 
have been beaten by Lance Chest in the supposed to be in the very f 
* * * 


ront rank. 
Princess of Wales’ Stakes at Newmarket * 


LOUVOIS BY ISINGLASS—ST. LOUVAINE 
Photograph by W. Rouch 
in July. He was giving the three-year- 


The longest course over which 
Swynford ever ran was the 
mile and three-quarters in the Leger. 


old 121b. more than weight-for-age, STAYERS 
according to the conditions of the race, 


BAY COLT BY DESMOND—SISTERLIKE, SOLD FOR 5,000 GUINEAS AT DONCASTER 
Photograph by Sport & Genzral Illustrations Co, 
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It is more than probable that he would 
have got the additional three-quarters 
of a mile had he started for the Ascot 
Cup ; but he did not do so. It is against 
him, too, great horse as he was, that he 
was so nearly losing the Leger, and 
being beaten, moreover, by such an 
animal as Bronzino, whom I was never 
inclined to rate as more than merely 
useful. Admitting that he ought to 


have won the Derby Cup, in which 
Clarenceux, in receipt of 201b., beat 
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races worth £1,869. As a four-year old, 
he came out thrice and was thrice 
beaten. Two wins in twenty starts 
cannot be magnified into a career of 
overwhelming triumph! Pretty Polly 
did win over two miles and a quarter in 
the Jockey Club Cup of 1905; but was 
she a real stayer? Here she beat 
Bachelor’s Button half a_ length, 
receiving 4 lb. more than weight-for-sex. 
In the Gold Cup he beat her a length. 
No one, I think, would class Bachelor’s 


A FINISH AT LONGCHAMP 
Photograph by Sport & General Illustratwons Co, 


him half a length, his success there would 
not have amounted to very much. 
Apart from the Leger, Bronzino’s per- 
formances were generally moderate, and I 
am not forgetting his third for the Grand 
Prix in deep going which helped some of 
the horses, he being one of them, and 
stopped others. As a_ two-year-old 
Bronzino was out nine times without a 
win; the best he could do was to run 
third. He had eight tries as a three- 
year-old, and won twice, a couple of 


Button with Bayardo and_ Prince 
Palatine? I was one of many who 
regarded Pretty Polly’s failure at Ascot 
as well-nigh impossible. My prejudices, 
in fact, were all on her side, and I am 
afraid it must be admitted that over 
the Cup course she was not as good as 
the horse. 

What is to be said of Sceptre? Within 
her distance she was doubtless one 
of the very best animals ever seen. 
The point is whether the distance 
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extended to two miles? Twice, in the 
St. Leger and the Jockey Club Stakes, 
she won over.a mile and three-quarters, 
making such an example of Rock Sand 
in the latter that I have never been 
disposed to regard him as in the first 
class, notwithstanding the huge amount 
he won in stakes. The Gold Cup is, 
after all, the great test, and in it Sceptre 
and Pretty Polly were beaten. It is 
by no means always that a photograph 
conveys a good impression of the horse 
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line, calculating, of course, from the 
way the horses are running. Mr. 
Pilkington’s hooped jacket will be seen 
on the extreme left. They could not 


well have got off on more even terms. 
* * * * 


What is called “ the glorious 
uncertainty of the Turf”’ is 
as conspicuous in France as 
in England. Good horses, to use the 
technical phrase, “‘ run up to their form ” 
more consistently than others, and it 


RACING IN 
FRANCE 


A SEA OF UMBRELLAS.—TAKEN DURING A STORM AT LONGCHAMP 


Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


it is intended to represent, but the 
picture of Prince Palatine given in the 
July number of this magazine strikes 
me as excellent, and here is another 
with his jockey, O'Neill, on his back. On 
the whole I think we may conclude that 
there have been extremely few better 
than Prince Palatine in racing history. 
One of the photographs, it will be seen, is 
of the start for the Jockey Club Stakes. 
Stedfast is second from the right of the 


might be supposed that a fairly accurate 
forecast could be made of such a race 
as the Prix du Conseil Municipal, for 
which many of the best animals in train- 
ing have always started; but it is not 
so. Mr. Duryea produced the winner of 
the ‘“‘ Grand Prix d’Automne,” as the 
event is called, in Shannon, whose success 
was an agreeable surprise to his owner, 
as is indicated by the betting, and indeed 
just before the race Mr. Duryea told me 
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that his hopes were exceedingly faint. An 
investment of 10 francs at the pari mutuel 
would have yielded 297 francs and a half, 
agreeable odds, and it is rather curious 
that the same state of affairs has usually 
prevailed for some years past. Last year 
a good but insignificant - looking filly 
called Basse Pointe won with a heavy 
weight on her back, starting at 1605 to 
100. The previous year general opinion 
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the last Grand Prix, when it rained in 
torrents, and it may be doubted whether 
anywhere in the world a larger acreage 
of umbrellas has ever been discoverable ; 
for it will be understood that the photo- 
graph represents a comparatively small 
section of the course, including only a 
certain number of those who were in- 
dependent of stands and enclosures. The 
picture of the water at Auteuil is 
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THE WATER JUMP AT AUTEUIL 
Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


was indeed more nearly confirmed, but 
in 1909 a filly called Hag to Hag started 
at 65 to 1, and in 1908 Biniou at 2365 to 
100. 

Some of the photographs show 
racing in France, and will, I think, be 
found of much interest. <A finish at 
Longchamp affords a good general idea 
of the course, and I have included another 
picture because of its quaintness. I think 
it must have been taken on the day of 


added because an idea seems to prevail 
that in steeplechases on that course there 
is nothing to jump. It will be perceived 
that this obstacle, which is immediately 
in front of the stands, requires, to put it 
mildly, some doing, and there is indirect 
evidence of this in the fact that in certain 
steeplechases the water is avoided. 
Another view is of a big field passing by 
the side of the water-jump. When four- 
year-olds run they usually go past and 
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avoid it, or at any rate frequently, 
though it is a curious thing that the 
Grand Steeplechase, the richest prize in 
the world for a race over fences, has often 
been won by a four-year-old, and in this, 
the distance being over four miles, the 
water is jumped twice. 

An illustration of the pari 
mutuel at work is shown 
for the edification of those 
unacquainted with the methods in vogue. 


THE 
PARI MUTUEL 
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and these special bureaux are open al! 
the afternoon, so that visitors can do 
their business without being crowded. 
Reaching the counter, the backer asks for 
the number or numbers of the horse or 
horses he wishes to support, puts down his 
money, and the clerks tear off the ticket 
or tickets, to win or for a place, which 
are demanded. (The sensible man puts 
them carefully away, the foolish one 
thrusts them casually into his pocket, 


A BIG FIELD PASSING BY THE SIDE OF THE WATER JUMP AT AUTEUIL 
Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 


These are extra bureaux put up specially 
for the Grand Prix, scores of others else- 
where being permanent. The little 
squares at the back behind the officials 
are packets of coloured paper—a different 
colour for every race—each bearing a 
number corresponding to numbers on the 
race-card. The tickets are priced at from 
10 francs to 500 francs—I am not sure, 
indeed, whether 1000 franc tickets are 
unknown. The backer joins the queue, 
usually more extensive than is depicted 
here, for there is a rush prior to each race, 


and pulls them out with his handkerchief 
or his gloves, or his race-card. I happen 
to know this because I did it myself the 
other day, and having backed a winner 
found, as I was on my way to the office 
to draw my money, that the tickets were 


gone.) It will be understood that pay- 
ment is made at other bureaux, which 
are not shown here; on some courses 
these are at the back of the places where 
the tickets have been bought, at others 
by the side. After a race the amount to 
be claimed, the odds at which the horses 
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start, that is to say, calculated to a unit 
of ten francs, are displayed on boards in 
different positions. If the announcement 
is 297 francs 50 centimes, which was the 
return in the case of Shannon, the backer 
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is paid that sum, which includes the ten 
francs his ticket cost. For a place the 
few fortunate who selected Shannon 
received 931 francs, which otherwise 
expressed was a little more than 8 to 1. 


THE PARI MUTUEL AT LONGCHAMP, ON GRAND PRIX DAY 


Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co. 
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BY THE BROWN BOG 


Being some episodes in the life of an Irish DI. 


BY L.P.Y. AND H.E.M. 


II-—THE HUNT CUP 


I was despondently finishing the in- 
evitable eggs and bacon of the Irish 
lodging-house breakfast when Fossy 
O’Hara burst in, bringing with him that 
indescribable something, perhaps hardly 
a scent, of stables and kennels which I 
always associated with him. The sight 
of his face, more doleful than usual, did 
not tend to make me feel any more 
cheerful. 

“Well, how are you feeling this 
morning ? Ready for a ten-mile drive 
in the rain to try and find a National 
winner for twenty-five pounds? I have 
Timsy and that young grey I bought at 
Macroon waiting outside.” 

“Tsay, O’Hara,” I said, rising 
moodily, ‘I’m afraid I made a pretty 
average fool of myself last night, 
didn’t 

“Well, as I said to Phil afterwards, 
if a man must make a fool of himself, I 
must say I like him to do it thoroughly, 
and when a man who doesn’t even 
possess a sound horse, backs himself to 
win the Hunt Cup against a_ well- 
mounted chap like Graham, I admit he 
needs no further lessons in the art. 
Still, if we can get that old horse out of 
Garvey, you might do it. He’s a screw, 
of course, but he’d jump anything.”’ 

“Good-morrow, your honour,’ said 
Timsy, cheerfully, as we came out into 
a steady downpour, “ that’s a grand soft 
mornin’, thank heaven.” 

“Well, Timsy, is it going to rain all 
day ?”’ I asked. 

“ Rain is it, sorr? Sure, that wouldn’t 
wet you. ‘Tis nothin’ but a little dhry 
mist off the day.” 

Notwithstanding the “ dhryness’”’ of 
the mist, Timsy proceeded to pour 
several quarts of water off the cushions 
of O’Hara’s oldest side-car. 


“T’m afraid the cushions are a bit 
damp, Trevor,” said O’Hara, apologeti- 
cally, as the little grey started down the 
dirty, untidy street of Drumbeg, with 
that playful cross between a buck and 
a shy which Timsy characterised as a 
“ bunyogue,” “ but they were out in the 
rain all day yesterday at Mrs. Finnegan’s 
funeral. 

As we rattled along the bleak bog 
road, the cold driving rain penetrating 
everything, O’Hara kept mercilessly 
chaffing me about the excellence of 
Moriarty’s port and my idiocy in backing 
myself to beat Captain Graham in the 
Hunt Cup, barely six weeks hence, I 
who possessed nothing in the shape of 
horseflesh except two screw hunters with 
about five legs between them. 

There had been silence for a few 
minutes when Timsy’s voice from the 
front remarked, half to himself: ‘‘ Sure, 
‘tis horses and women that’s at the 
bottom of all the troubles in this world! 
And,” he added, with apparent irrele- 
vance, “sure, tis Miss Phil’s the grand 
young lady entirely!” 

O’Hara chuckled, and it might have 
been the worse for him, but at that 
moment we were all precipitated into 
the bog, owing to the car and near wheel 
having suddenly parted company. 

We both sat up cursing Timsy loudly. 
To our surprise he was wearing a most 
satisfied smirk. 

“Didn’t I manage that very nately, 
honour?” he asked. ‘‘ Now, we'll 
have to go up to ould Garvey to fix the 
wheel, and sure if ye went specially to 
buy a horse, wouldn’t he be askin’ ye 
tribble the price ?”’ 

“ Hang it all, you might have let us 
get down first!’ I said, sitting up and 
tenderly rubbing my elbow. 
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“Sure, that ould lad’s as cute as a 
fox. Mightn’t he be watchin’ from the 
hill above ?”’ 

Which remark left us nothing to do 
but laugh, take out the mare and lead 
her up to Garvey’s yard. 

After much shouting there emerged, 
from the back premises, a slatternly 
female, wearing a filthy canvas apron 
over a very short skirt, displaying ankles 
like legs and men’s boots laced with 
string. 

““Good-day to you, Rose Ellen. Is 
Michael within ? ”’ 

“ He is not then, your honour. Isn’t 
he gone since morning to Tom Barnacle’s 
funeral, but I’m thinkin’ they must be 
near finished be now.” 

must take after his father then,” 
said Fossy; ‘‘ they used to say there 
wasn’t a funeral in Munster but he’d be 
at it. Is there no one in it at all? For 


the wheel’s come off our car and we 
want to get it fixed.” 


“The divil a wan’s in it, but meself. 
But look, sure isn’t that himself that’s 
comin’ down the road!” 

A moment later we were being greeted 
by Michael Garvey, much more sober 
than I had expected after the hospitality 
of an Irish funeral. 

After having told his sons to settle our 
car he unsuspiciously suggested our 
looking at his horses. We picked our 
way round a boggy manure heap, which 
occupied the centre of the yard and on 
which were feeding an expectant sow 
and several hens. The stables themselves 
consisted of three tumble-down sheds, 
in the first of which, seen dimly through 
the broken window, half stuffed with 
sacking, were two Connemara ponies, 
loose together, which Garvey informed 
us were being broken for a “ Giner %.; 
carriage.” 

“ That’s a fine young colt now,” he 
observed, pulling out of the next shed 
a powerful-looking chestnut with a bad 
stringhalt and an obviously aged mouth. 

“Tf that wan had as good action in 
front as he has behind,’ murmured 
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Timsy from the background, “ he’d 
shweep all before him trottin’ at the 
Dublin Show.” 

“Do you know what’s his breeding ? ” 
asked Fossy as Garvey, with a snort of 
contempt, was returning the chestnut to 
his stable. 

“Faith, I misremember it; but I 
have a notion that the sire’s name was 
something with a ‘ pan.’ 

“Prestonpans,” whispered  Fossy, 
nudging me, “ that’s the one I told you 
of last night.” 

Peering into the darkness of the next 
shed we could just discern a well-bred 
looking nose. 

“ Here’s something a bit more classy 
than the last,’”’ said Fossy, with a wink, 
as a wretchedly poor little mare was 
dragged out. Her shoulder was evidently 
just recovering from a severe blister, and 
her off hock seemed to have been 
subjected to the same treatment. 

“Ah, she does be very playful when 
she’s out,”’ said Garvey, following our 
glance, “‘ and she caught it a clip with 
the calkin of the other foot.” 

“ But,’”’ said Fossy, “it looks as if 
you'd blistered it ?”’ 

“Well, now, ’twas the only thing we 
had handy, and, ’tis grand cleansin’ stuff 
anyways. But where’s me manners? 
Come in, let yez and have a cup of tay 
while they’re fixing the wheel.” 

Garvey led the way into a stuffy 
little parlour, which had evidently been 
prepared in frantic haste to receive us, 
and we were soon seated round a small 
table shrouded with a dirty cloth, on to 
which our friend Rose Ellen shot 
avalanches of hot buttery potato cakes 
at frequent intervals. Having poured 
us out enormous cups of very strong tea 
Garvey disappeared for a moment and 
returned with a large black bottle 
concealed mysteriously under his coat. 

“ Thry a shtick in your tay, Mister 
Trevor,’ said he, pouring about a 
quarter of the contents of the bottle 
into my cup as he spoke. ‘ You'll find 
it’ll mellow it grand.” 


ows 
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“Don’t stop him,” whispered Fossy, 
“he'll soften greatly on the deal when 
he has some of that down him.” 

As the meal was finishing Fossy 
remarked, casually : 

“Well, Michael, I’m looking out for 
a horse to do my carting. I suppose 
you'll not be asking a big price for that 
old stringhalt screw of yours ?”’ 

“Sure, Master Fossy, you wouldn't 
shame a fine young horse like that by 
puttin’ him under a cart. ’Twasn’t two 
days back that he jumped the coped 
wall out of the field beyant, bein’ a bit 
fresh-like, and ’tis six foot if ’tis an 
inch.” 

“ Young, is it ?”’ said Fossy, ignoring 
the end of Garvey’s remark; “sure, 
that one’ll never see eight again! Come, 
now, Michael, I’ll give you £15 for him, 
and never ask to throw a leg across 
him.” 

“T think your car should be about 
ready now, Misther O’Hara,” said 
Garvey, evidently considering Fossy’s 
last remark beneath contempt. 

We all went out, ostensibly to look if 
the wheel were ready, but gradually, by 
tacit consent of both parties gravitating 
towards the chestnut’s stall, where we 
found Timsy and all the other lads 
collected with the Irishman’s nose for a 
deal to help make the bargain. 

“T’m just after bidding him £15 for 
the old chestnut,” said Fossy. 

“Sure, ‘tis £5 more than he’s worth, 
an’ him not fahst enough for a slow 
funeral,’’ grunted Timsy. 

“Well, Master Fossy, sooner than see 
you go away disappointed, I might be 
thinkin’ of takin’ £40 for him,” said 
Garvey. 

The preliminary fencing being over 
the deal proceeded apace, and after 
much wrangling and handshaking Fossy 
acquired the chestnut for {24, having 
got £1 back for luck. 

We entered him for the Cup that 
evening under the name of Pancake, 
and during the next fortnight my work 
was neglected for much surreptitious 
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galloping and training, during which the 
chestnut proved to be not only a fine 
fencer but to have a great turn of speed 
as well. Even Fossy became less 
despondent, and finally expressed the 
opinion that if I could only stay on his 
back I might beat Graham yet. 

But we had left the powers that be 
out of our calculations, and the tenth 
day before the race found me staring at 
the crabbed handwriting of my C.I. 
which conveyed to me the calamitous 
news that he regretted that owing to 
the disturbed state of my district all 
leave was stopped. 

An hour later Fossy, coming to ask 
me to ride over to lunch and gallop 
Pancake, found me still staring at 
the letter. 

Without a word I tossed it over to 
him. 

“Good lord, man, what does that 
matter? Surely, you are going to ride 
just the same?” 

“ How can I, you ass? Old Grant is 
sure to be there, and you know what a 
cantankerous old stickler for the regula- 
tions he is.” 

“Well, it’s either that or give your 
cheque to Graham, for you were fool 
enough to say you'd ride your own 
horse.”’ 

“ But, my dear chap, I simply can’t 
afford to pay Graham that hundred.” 

“Well, it’s no good coming to me 
there. Am/’n’t I dodging the sheriff 
myself. But, come on, or the horses’ll 
catch cold in this damned wind.”’ 

“Oh, what’s the good of my going 
now. You'd better sell Pancake for 
what you can get. It'll help towards 
the hundred.”’ 

“Well, as you like, but I’m off. 
Phil’ll be mad if I keep her any longer.”’ 

“Oh, well, I may as well come and 
have a last gallop. Just wait till I have 
a saddle thrown on the bay.” 

Phil O’Hara received my news without 
comment. She was singularly silent 
during the ride to Poliniska, though she 
seemed to be staring at me in a peculiar 
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manner, until by the end of lunch I was 
thoroughly out of temper at her want 
of sympathy. 

“What are you so silent about, 
Phil ?”’ asked O’Hara when lunch was 
over. 

She seemed to wake with a start. 

““T was just wondering,” she said, 
“why Evelyn Phayre shouldn’t ride 
Pancake in the Cup.” 

“What the deuce are you talking 
about ? Sure, you know Trevor has to 
ride his own horse.” 

“Well, don’t you think Mr. Trevor 
would make a very passable Miss 
Phayre ?”’ 

Phil lit a cigarette and lay back 
thoroughly enjoying our utter bewilder- 
ment. 

Fossy found his tongue first. 
Jove, Phil, you’ve hit it. 
rather a pretty boy, Trevor.” 

He neatly dodged the sofa cushion I 
hurled at his head. 

“But, seriously, haven’t you often 
told me that you acted a girl’s part at 
Oxford ? ”’ 

“Yes, but ” T stammered, “ even 
if the idea was at all possible, don’t you 
realize that I’d have to ride side- 
saddle ? ”’ 

“Well, sure, you couldn’t be any 
worse than you are cross-legged,”” mur- 
mured O'Hara. 

Here Phil emerged out of a cloud of 
cigarette smoke and took affairs into her 
own hands so that by tea-time it was 
definitely arranged that they were to 
take me to stay for the Point-to-Point 
with their cousins, the Tom O’Haras of 
Lisduff, introducing me as a school friend 
of Phil’s. My arguments that a man 
could not possibly carry off an evening 
dress were brushed aside by Phil’s 
pointing out that there was a small 
village concert on the first night and the 
O’Haras were giving a masked ball on 
the night of the races. 

Thus, between bullying and coaxing 
I was forced into unwilling acquiescence. 

The next ten days were the most 
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strenuous of my life, my work being 
sandwiched between wild gallops over 
the country in the morning clinging 
precariously to the pommel of a side- 
saddle and being bullied by Phil in the 
afternoon into many curious garments. 

The fateful day arrived at last, and 
as we drove to the station in the pre- 
historic O’Hara barouche, I must confess 
to an intense longing to be safely back 
at my own fireside, even at the cost of 
being scored off by Graham. Here was 
I feeling an infernal fool in a grey 
tailor-made, something like Phil’s, with 
the rest of my “ trousseau’”’ in a neat 
but young ladyish box on the roof. 
I was in terror lest my golden wig should 
suddenly swing over one ear, and in 
agonies when I tried to walk in my 
exceedingly high heels and narrow skirt. 

We arrived at Lisduff within twenty 
minutes of the scheduled time, quite a 
record for the West Limerick Railway. 
Here I made a bad mistake by rushing 
to open the door of the motor for Phil, 
to the mild astonishment of the chauffeur. 

As I followed Phil into the old oak- 
panelled hall to be introduced to my 
hostess and was bracing myself to meet 
the five or six girls sitting round the fire, 
the apparition of the C.I. rising from the 
comfortable depths of an armchair pulled 
me up witha jerk. It took a sharp nudge 
from Phil to recall me to the fact that 
Mrs. O’Hara was still holding out her 
hand. 

I shall never forget that deadly 
half-hour before we escaped to dress 
for dinner. 

“For Heaven’s sake, come and loosen 
me before I break in two!” I gasped to 
Phil, stopping at my bedroom door. 

““My dear, you’ve just got to break 
for the next four hours. Sit down and 
wait till I’m dressed and then I’ll come 
and help you.” 

Having nothing better to do I took 
off my hat with difficulty and lighted a 
cigarette. I was just comfortably settled 
with my feet on the nearest chair when 
there came a knock at the door, and 
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hardly waiting for my “ Come in”’ Mrs. 
O’Hara appeared. I saw her give one 
horrified glance at my cigarette and 
position. 

“ T’ve just looked in,” she said, coldly, 
“ to see if you had everything you want. 
Phil has told you, hasn’t she, that we 
are not putting on evening dress for this 
concert. We dine at a quarter to eight 
to-night. I will send you my maid 
directly.” 

By this time I had struggled to my 
feet, thrown my cigarette into the fire 
and was trying to think of some way of 
declining the maid’s help, when, with a 
smile and a nod, Mrs. O’Hara was gone, 
probably thinking that Phil’s school 
friend left much to be desired in the 
way of manners. 

I sank down helplessly to wait for 
Phil, when again a knock came to the 
door, and thinking this really was her at 
last, I shouted to come in. To my 


horror it was Mrs. O’Hara’s maid. 
“Can [help you, miss ? It only wants 


ten minutes to dinner-time.”’ 

I was desperately stammering some 
nonsense about being able to get on all 
right when Phil saved the situation by 
bursting in. 

“All right, Worth, I'll help Miss 
Phayre.” 

Having got rid of the maid, Phil 
proceeded to squeeze me into what she 
described as a “simple little frock,” 
but which seemed to me to consist 
mainly of hooks and eyes and was if 
anything even more uncomfortable than 
the last. When I told her of my visit 
from Mrs. O’Hara she nearly dropped. 

“[’m disgraced for life, Mr. Trevor,” 
she exclaimed; “a girl smoking at 
Lisduff, where even the menkind are 
banished to some obscure den at the 
end of miles of corridor. Come on, 
anyhow,”’ she added, resignedly, we'll 
be late, and remember that that skirt 
is a long one, and don’t be tripping over 
it, and, for heaven’s sake, when you 
sit down don’t go pulling imaginary 
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trousers as you did at tea, and do keep 
your feet out of sight—they’re not small, 
you know.”’ 

We were the last to reach the drawing- 
room, and I had only just time to be 
introduced to my host—a pompous, 
fussy little man—when dinner was 
announced. 

I was taken in by one of the youngest 
of the O’Hara clan, and when I had 
restrained myself from offering him my 
arm he gave me no further trouble, as 
he was evidently deadly shy and took 
refuge in silence and his food. This gave 
me an opportunity of watching Fossy’s 
progress with Gladys Hardinge at the 
other end of the table. This was an 
affair of long standing, and one which 
afforded much food for speculation to 
the County, it being commonly rumoured 
that Fossy proposed at least once a 
week with clockwork regularity. Just 
now the lady seemed cold, and poor 
Fossy looked correspondingly gloomy. 
He certainly did not shine at night in 
an evening suit cut by the Drumbeg 
tailor, and an obviously made-up tie. 
He was also painfully on his best 
behaviour under Mrs. O’Hara’s eyes. 

My peace was suddenly broken by 
that inevitable swing round which marks 
halftime, and I found myself confronted 
with the task of making conversation 
with the C.I. who was seated on my 
right. 

“T hear you are riding a horse in the 
Cup to-morrow, Miss Phayre, for one of 
my officers, young Trevor, I think,’’ he 
remarked. 

“Oh, yes, I know Trevor very well ; 
he and I were at school together.”” The 
county’s eyebrows went up. ‘“ You 
know,” I added, hurriedly, “‘ he was at 
a school run on American lines—boys 
and girls together.”’. 

“H’m,” he grunted, “ that accounts 
for some of his queerness, I suppose. 
There’s a peculiar story going round of 
an adventure of his with priests and 
poteen. A dangerous combination, Miss 
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Phayre. He’s not a bad young fellow 
on the whole though, but lazy, damn 
lazy—wanted to come gadding off to 
these races, if you please, but I put a 
stop to that for the good of his soul.” 

At last, with a sigh of relief I saw Mrs. 
O’Hara make a move. Instinctively I 
was about to draw up my chair again 
and reach for a cigar when a vicious 
pinch from Phil as she passed recalled 
me to the recollection of my sex. 

In the drawing-room the conversation 
turned on fashions, and though I effaced 
myself as much as possible, it was 
apparently put down to shyness, and 
one girl, at a look from Mrs. O’Hara, 
came and sat down beside me. She 
talked chiffons, theatres, and the vile 
dancing of the present day young man. 
She must have thought me amazingly 
stupid, but most of her conversation 
was Greek to me and it was a distinct 
relief to us both when the motor was 
announced. 

The one bright spot in the concert 
was Phil’s singing. 

During the rest of the time I had to 
grapple with the County’s conversation, 
which to my horror was _ becoming 
alarmingly amorous. 

At last we got home and to our rooms, 
where, in spite of the O’Hara ideas on 
the subject I smoked endless cigarettes 
and heartily wished myself out of the 
whole business. However, the whisky 
and soda which Fossy, regardless of my 
reputation, smuggled up to me put 
matters in a different light, and I went to 
bed in a comparatively cheerful frame 
of mind. 

I woke to find bright sunshine 
streaming in at the window, and with 
a glance of disgust at the fripperies lying 
about looking intensely foolish in the 
morning light, I crept out of bed to face 
the terrors of the day. 

Not daring to face the corridor in my 
dressing gown I had to forego my bath. 
Shaving was also a delicate operation, 
as I was fully aware of the disastrous 
consequences which a cut would entail. 
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I had just finished successfully, however, 
when Phil entered and I was with 
difficulty got into the toils of my habit. 

“Remember to keep the skirt 
fastened,’ was Phil’s last injunction 
before we went down to breakfast ; 
your leg is rather muscular, you know, 
even for a hockey girl. You've really 
done splendidly so far, Mr. Trevor,’’ she 
added, impulsively, “‘ and you deserve 
to win, and, mind you, I think Pancake 
will do it for you—he’s come on wonder- 
fully lately, and you should have a great 
chance.”’ 

We started on our fifteen-mile drive 
to the course about half-past eleven, 
taking lunch with us, the first race, in 
which Fossy was riding a young one of 
Tom O’Hara’s, being at one o'clock. 
I was in terror during the drive - lest 
Mrs. O’Hara should see the County’s 
persistent endeavours to squeeze my 
hand. 

Before we reached the course we 
passed the small public house, which 
also acted as dressing room, and which 
was full of those riders who could be 
classed under that expressive term 
“half-sir.” A little further on were 
some sheds rigged up as temporary 
stables, from which emerged Graham 
looking in an exceedingly bad temper. 
He came up sulkily to say “‘ How d’you 
do” to the O’Haras. He seemed to 
know most of the party, and when he 
was introduced to me must have 
astonished them by his rudeness. He 
barely raised his hat and said : 

“T hear you are riding that ugly brute 
of Trevor’s. He'll probably break your 
neck for you. To my mind he’s more 
built for ploughing than racing.” 

Graham, needless to say, had been let 
into the secret, as it was part of the bet 
that I should ride myself. Mrs. O’Hara 
asked him to lunch with our party, and 
to my intense annoyance he promptly 
attached himself to Phil, who, it appeared 
to me, was uncommonly pleased to see 
him. At this moment Timsy came up 
leading Pancake. 
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“ Here, Timsy,” called Fossy, “‘ here’s 
the lady who’s going to ride for Mr. 
Trevor.” 

“°Tis proud I am to know yer honour’s 
ladyship ; ‘tis the great heart you have, 
begob,” he said, with a perfectly un- 
moved face; of course he knew, but 
every Irishman is a born actor. 

‘“‘T hope the horse will be quiet at the 


start; he looks pretty fresh,” I 
remarked. 

“‘ Arrah, is it ould Pancake? Sure, 
he’s as crabbed as a Christian’”’; then 


leaning over me, said, in a hoarse whisper 
redolent of porter: “the Captain’s 
greatly shlapped at the look of him ; 
wasn’t he starin’ at him awhile back— 
both sour and bitther?”’ 

By this time the saddling bell had 
gone for the first race, the three-mile 
light-weight, and Fossy was getting last 
instructions from Tom O’Hara’s groom— 
Tom being one of those peculiar 
individuals who know nothing about 
their own horses. 

“ Keep a good hoult on him, Masther 
Fossy ; he’s a bit fretful-like in himself, 
and if he seeks to run out on you, 
shtrike him wanst—not twice—on the 
cheek bone.”’ 

A field of eight went down to the 
start. They got away well together, 
but we could see from the first that 
Fossy’s young one was giving him 
trouble. He succeeded, whether by 
striking him on the cheek bone or 
otherwise, in keeping him on the course 
till they reached the nasty drop on to 
the road. Here the colt nearly lost his 
legs, turned sharply, and galloped down 
the road, Fossy leaning back and sawing 
at his mouth. Our party and half the 
crowd had by this time lost all interest 
in the race, and a gasp went up when it 
was seen that the horse swerved so 
sharply at a low wall that Fossy, fine 
rider as he was, was shot off into the 
heart of a furze bush, and the young one 
galloped straight for the lake, into which 
he jumped like a dog. 

“ Holy Martha and Mary, but Masther 
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Fossy’s destroyed !”’ 


came a woman’s 
voice from the crowd. But he wasn’t ; 
for even at that distance we could hear 
his fluent curses, as he roared at the 


country boys to catch the horse. Tom 
O’Hara’s face of disgust was a picture 
as a rank outsider cantered past the 
post. 

I was now beginning to experience the 
horrors of stage fright, as the betting 
opened for the next race, which was the 
Cup. Graham’s mare, Grey Dawn, 
opened a hot favourite, while Pancake 
was friendless at 20 to 1. 

“ Keep a good grip of the pommel, 
and remember to keep that right 
shoulder back,” said Fossy as he swung 
me into the saddle. ’Mid general 
““ good luck’s ’’ I rode down to the start 
with the faithful Timsy in attendance. 
I had noticed that Phil was not among 
the crowd that wished me luck. She 
was evidently too taken up with Graham. 
This, though disconcerting after our 
intimacy of the last few days, made me 
all the more determined to win. 

“In the name of heaven now !”’ said 
Timsy crossing himself, and at the same 
time neatly avoiding a vicious kick, 
which Grey Dawn made at him, as 
Graham tried to sidle her into the inside 
berth. 

The next moment the flag fell and we 
were off. The pace was set by one of 
Michael Garvey’s sons, on the mare with 
the blistered shoulder, with Grey Dawn 
lying second and Pancake about fifth. 
At the first wall, a biggish coped one, I 
nearly left Pancake to finish the 
race alone, through not adhering to 
Fossy’s advice to keep my left shoulder 
forward ; however, a timely clutch at 
his mane saved me. By the next fence, 
a big upstanding bank, I had forgotten 
my nervousness and felt nothing but 
that glorious sensation of a good horse 
under one, not yet doing his utmost. 
Hunting holds no such thrill as this. 
As the end of the first two miles the 
seven of us that were left were all in a 
bunch, and the unusually fast pace, set 
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by the blistered mare. was evidently 
beginning to tell. Pancake, however, 
was going easily, and I saw Graham, 
who was about level, casting anxious 
glances at him. Was it imagination or 
was Grey Dawn beginning to show signs 
of distress ? 

We were racing now for the nastiest 
fence in the course, a straight-up double 
bank topped, except’ at one spot, by a 
thick hedge. I suddenly realised that 
Graham had pulled Grey Dawn across 
and was steadily boring me out to the 
left. 

“Damn it, man, what are you at?” 
I cried; “ this isn’t polo!” 

Graham made no answer, but con- 
tinued to force me out. The bank was 
impossible except in the one spot. To 
pull Pancake now meant losing the 
race, he could not bear his mouth being 
touched. I was determined not to give 
way, and we both galloped hard for the 
opening, Graham’s knee jammed against 
my saddle. The gap was not wide 


enough to jump abreast and an appalling 


smash seemed inevitable. 

At the last moment, however, 
Graham’s heart seemed to fail him, 
and he gave way, just enough to let 
Pancake over ahead of him. 

“ Ah, ye dirty blagyard, if ye interfere 
with the lady again I’ll shplit ye down 
the middle,” shouted Timsy, emerging 
from the drain on the landing side. 
Pancake led over the last fence into 
the straight, Graham’s mare having 
swerved violently at Timsy, thereby 
losing three or four lengths. Four 
hundred yards from the post she 
challenged again, only to drop back 
beaten after a short tussle. With a 
thrill of delight I was just easing 
Pancake to canter home when, to 
my horror, a small brown mare shot up 
on the inside and came to the front with 
arush. A roar went up from the crowd, 
“Diadem wins—Diadem! Diadem !” 
““No, Pancake, Pancake!’ came an 
answering shout, as I brought down my 
whip on the old horse for the first time. 
One last great effort and we had passed 
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the post a bare head in front amid a 
tremendous roar of excitement with Grey 
Dawn a bad third. Congratulations 
poured in from every side, even Fossy 
looking positively cheerful. Timsy met 
me at the scales, wearing a broad grin. 

“Didn't I baulk the Captain nicely 
at the big fence beyant ? Sure he had 
you bet only for me!” 

I weighed in correctly after it had 
been pointed out to me that a saddle 
was a necessary adjunct. 

The rain was now beginning to come 
down in torrents, and as we had no 
further interest in the last two races 
we took refuge in John Leary’s best 
parlour, where we drank strong tea till 
it was time for the cups to be given 
away. I was feeling in such a state of 
collapse after the race that I would have 
welcomed one of Garvey’s “ shticks in 
it,” but unfortunately Leary had on his 
best company manners. 

After the last race had been run the 
parlour filled rapidly, and my cup was 
presented to me with a flowery speech 
by Leary. It was then filled up with 
exceedingly bad whisky and _ passed 
round loving-cup fashion. Mrs. O’Hara’s 
face, as she took it from the hands of a 
bearded, beery farmer was a study, and 
she soon made an excuse to go. 

With much difficulty we threaded our 
way through the dense crowd of con- 
veyances and people, reached home 
about half-past five and found the 
County in a vile temper, having just 
arrived back drenched to the skin after 
a twenty-mile drive from the scene of an 
outrage, to which he had been called 
after the first race. 

The time between coming home and 
dinner I spent in a blessed release, as I 
was sent to rest to be fresh for the 
masked ball. 

Dinner was not such a wearing meal 
as last night, though the County took 
me in, as between talking of my win 
and his long day’s work we kept con- 
versation going pretty easily. By this 
time I had become much more confident 
in my disguise and began to get a certain. 
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amusement out of carrying on a mild 
flirtation with him. 

After dinner there was no harassing 
conversation, as the company were too 
busy admiring their own masks and 
dominoes. The scrimmage round the pier 
glass over the fireplace reminded me of 
the one small glass in the O.U.D.S. 
dressing room. 

I happened to be a little apart from 
the others when the men came in, and 
the County cornered me straightway. 
We were just comfortably settled in an 
obscure corner when the footman came 
up to him with an official dispatch. 

“Oh, damn the thing!”’ he exclaimed, 
as he opened it, “ here’s a house been 
fired into and a woman shot about two 
miles from Drumbeg. Cassidy’s moon- 
lighters again, I expect. I'll have to 
turn out now after my long day, as young 
Trevor will be waiting for me, I suppose. 
Confound these moonlighters! I was 
looking forward so much to our dances 
to-night, Miss Phayre!”’ 

Without noticing my gasp of horror 
the County was gone, shouting to the 
footman to order his trap. How I found 
Fossy I hardly know. He took command 
of the situation with his usual coolness. 
I had never admired him more than at 
this moment. 

“ Upstairs to my room as quick as you 
can, and into a suit of mine. Young 
Charlie has a motor bike and side car ; 
we'll take the loan of that. You must be 
back before the County somehow. I sup- 
pose you can drive the thing, Trevor? ” 

afraid I can’t,’ I stammered, 
““ but wouldn’t Charlie ride it ?”’ 

“ He would so, but wouldn’t everyone 
in Limerick know the whole story to- 
morrow ? Get you changed now anyway 
till I get hold of Timsy, then I'll find 
Phil and tell her to explain to Mrs. 
O’Hara. Molly’s a good sort and will 
keep it dark.” 

I was out of my disguise and into a 
suit of Fossy’s several sizes too small 
by the time Phil rushed up to tell me 
that Timsy and Fossy had the motor bike 
half way down the avenue for me. 
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I found them in the shadow of the 
laurels fixing a stable lantern to the front 
of the machine, Fossy briefly explaining 
that the damn lamp wouldn’t work. 

“Do you know much about this 
thing, Timsy ?’’ I asked, as I climbed 
gingerly into the side car. 

“Ah, just a trifle, sorr; didn’t I 
clean her a few times for Master Charlie, 
and I’m thinking the further ye pull 
this yoke out the fasther she’ll go,” he 
said, touching the throttle. 

“ Let ye give her a shove now, Master 
Fossy, just to coax her into stharting.” 

Fossy shoved hard, but the machine 
resolutely declined to move. After some 
seconds’ hard but vain pushing, during 
which I saw visions of a Court Marshal 
ending in dismissal, a light broke in 
upon Timsy. 

“Oh, sure, I remember now. Master 
Charlie used to be raisin’ this little fellow 
when he wanted to shtart,” lifting the 
exhaust as he spoke. The throttle being 
full open the machine started with a 
roar fit to wake the dead. Never as long 
as I live shall I forget the three sharp 
twists in that avenue and the right-angle 
turn on to the road, which we swung 
round on the near wheel of the side-car 
the machine itself leaving the ground 
completely. 

“ Begorra, ‘tis this wan would make 
the fine lepper!”’ said Timsy, calmly, as 
we buzzed down the greasy road, the 
speedometer showing 45. 

Two miles further on we nearly took 
the off wheel off the County’s trap. I 
looked over my shoulder as we flew past 
to see his horse in the middle of a good 
rear. No doubt his language would 
have been impressive had one been able 
to hear it above the roar of the motor. 

Five miles out of Drumbeg and just 
as I was congratulating myself on being 
out of a very nasty fix, Timsy, who had 
hitherto been driving wonderfully, mis- 
calculated a corner and the next moment 
he and I were in the ditch with the 
machine on top of us. We picked 
ourselves out with difficulty to find the 
front wheel badly buckled. 


Timsy, shaking his head, sorrowfully 
regarded the wreck. 

“°Tis the will of heaven, you'll not 
make Drumbeg this night!” 

“ But, Timsy,” I groaned, “ this is 
worse than the poteen business. I must 
be back before the County.”’ 

“Faith, it’s not on this yoke ye'll 
get there then; but whisht a minute, 
isn’t that Brady’s house up there and 
hasn’t he a grand young colt? Sure, 
we'll just take the lend of it.”’ 

In silence I followed Timsy over a 
rough patch of bog towards a small 
cabin; the fishiness of the transaction 
beginning to dawn on me when I saw 
him approach the shed at the back with 
great stealth. But I was past any 
scruples of that kind now. A _ few 
moments scuffling inside and Timsy 
emerged dragging a shaggy and obviously 
unbroken colt by an apology for a 
bridle. 

“ Up wid you, sorr. I couldn’t lay me 
hand on the saddle, so you'll have to go 
widout,”’ as he gave me a leg up. “ ’Tis 
Flannigan’s yere wanted at, isn’t it? 
Well, when ye get there hit him a couple 
of belts and he’ll come straight home. 
I'll have the machine where the County 
won't be seein’ it and get it back some 
way to-morrow.” 

He brought a stout ash plant down 
on the colt’s quarters, and after three 
terrific bucks we were off down the stony 
bohireen at full gallop. 

Fortunately the colt wasn’t vicious ; 
his one desire being to get away from 
the weight on his back he simply fled. 
I wrenched at his mouth and just 
managed to turn him on to the road out 
of the bohireen. 

Within an hour and a half of leaving 
Lisduff I saw the lights of Flannigan’s on 
the hill ahead. The colt was only too 
glad to stop by this time, having come 
the three miles in about ten minutes. 

I slipped off and gave him the couple 
of belts prescribed by Timsy, and not 
waiting to see what became of him ran 
up the hill to Flannigan’s. 
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As I approached the house I heard 
for the first time that long, drawn-out, 
indescribably mournful’ wail, of the 
professional keener. No one who has 
not heard it at night can grasp the 
supreme sense of loneliness and desola- 
tion produced by this incessant moaning 
inseparable in Ireland from death. 

As I reached the door a lantern was 
flashed in my face. 

“Thanks be, ’tis the officer,’ came 
Head Constable Brien’s voice with a 
great sigh of relief. ‘I was thinking 
the County would be walking in on the 
top of us and you not here, sorr. This is 
a black bit of business. “Twas Cassidy’s 
moonlighters surrounded the house back 
about seven o'clock, and the poor ould 
woman, heaven rest her, got a bullet full 
in the chest.” 

I pushed back the door and stood on 
the threshold for a moment. At first I 
could see nothing, coming in out of the 
dark, but that the kitchen was full of 
people, men and women dimly discerned 
through a haze of tobacco smoke, the 
flickering gleams of the turf fire lighting 
up here a row of jugs on the dresser, 
there the bowed, grey head of old 
Flannigan standing apart in a corner, 
silently mourning his wife. 

As I came into the room all drew aside 
with that murmur of relief with which a 
police officer is always greeted on these 
occasions. 

I found myself looking down a lane 
of people at what had once been Mrs. 
Flannigan lying on the bare table with 
candles at the head and feet. 

She was covered with a dirty sheet 
through which the blood was slowly 
oozing. At each corner of the table was 
an old woman leaning over the body 
with unseeing eyes never pausing for one 
instant in that despairing monotonous 
keening. 

In this setting it was a ghastly sight, 
and one which held me fascinated. The 
voice of the head seemed to come from 
miles away announcing the fact that the 
County’s trap was coming up the hill. 
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LOADERS, DRIVERS, AND STOPS 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND HOOD 


THE co-operation of a really good loader 
is the greatest assistance and comfort 
in all sorts of driving and covert shooting. 
Very little has been written on this 
important point, and yet we are all aware 
how much the knowledge that we have 
a good, safe, and quick loader standing 
or crouching behind us adds to our 
confidence and pleasure in shooting ; 
whilst we also know that our guns and 
cartridges will be carefully looked after 
when the day’s shooting is over. 

The loader, unlike the poet, can be 
made—more or less perfect, though to 
be in the first class he must be born 
with certain qualities, such as a cool 
head, a quick and active nature, and 
dexterous fingers. 

One of the most important things to 
remember when engaging a new servant 
to load for us is, that, never mind 


how good his previous reputation as a 
loader may have been, all men shoot 
in slightly different styles. Some are 
taller than others, some are quicker at 
getting their guns off, or take their guns 
differently ; therefore in justice to the new 
loader and for your own future comfort 
it is very advisable before the actual 
shooting season opens to have as much 
practice as possible. By this means you 
will get into your loader’s ways and he 
will get into yours, so that when it comes 
to the first drive of the season you will 
work together like a well oiled and 
regulated piece of machinery, and find 
him of the greatest assistance to you. 
It may be that you have to start the 
season with a man who although excellent 
in many other ways is completely new at 
this particular job, and therefore it may 
perhaps be worth while to consider the 
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best way to help him to obtain that 
position—a good and smart loader. 
First of all I am inclined to think that in 
selecting a loader he should, if possible, 
be more or less of the same height 
as his master. An inch or two one way 
or the other will not matter, but a small 
man is considerably handicapped when 
having to take a gun from or hand it to 
avery tall master; whilst a small “‘ gun” 
looks rather comical if overshadowed by 
a gigantic loader. Again, it is even 
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different parts and showing how beauti- 
fully they fit, requiring no force but only 
a little gentle persuasion for the barrels 
to slide into the lock, etc. Next, the 
novice should be impressed with the 
absolute necessity of observing certain 
simple but very important rules—such as 
never tinkering with the mechanism of 
the locks or fore-end, never touching the 
safety bolt, never pointing the gun at 
anyone whether loaded or not ; always 
being careful to look through the barrels 


LORD LONSDALE AND HIS LOADERS 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


more important for the loader to be able 
to stoop and turn quickly than for the 
master; therefore he should be active 
and have his wits about him. It is 
advisable to give him what literature 
you can on the subject of game in 
general, and loading and care of guns 
in particular, so that he may gain an 
interest and some knowledge of his 
future duties. 

The first practical lessons should be 
devoted to cleaning and putting the 
guns together properly, explaining the 


before beginning to load at each drive 
or stand in order to make sure that no 
dirt or obstruction has got there by 
accident. It would be as well to point 
out that a bit of tow, a leaf, a wad of 
mud, peat, or snow may easily lead to 
a burst gun and disaster. Again, when 
cleaning the guns, the barrels should be 
put down carefully on a level surface 
covered by a cloth, otherwise they may 
possibly be knocked off, dented, or 
scratched. 

The next thing to teach is the proper 
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way to carry a gun or guns in the field ; 
they should always be carried either 
over the shoulder with trigger guard up, 
so that the muzzles point upwards, or 
under the arm with the muzzles pointing 
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to knock together when turning, or 
walking, alongside another loader. 
Instruction should be given how to hold 
a gun properly when getting over a 
hedge or gate, also how and where to 


RE-LOADING 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


down towards the ground—this will 
make an accident almost impossible. 
When carrying two guns it is best to 
place one over the shoulder and the 
other under the arm ; if both are carried 
ver the shoulders the barrels are liable 


put it down when a drive is over or 
during lunch. 

With regard to carrying guns, how 
often have we seen loaders, especially 
when going uphill, carrying their master’s 
guns by the muzzles with the butts over 
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the shoulder! This looks bad and cannot 
be good for the barrels, yet it is very 
frequently done. 

When putting guns down after a drive 
or during lunch it is most important first 
to see that they are unloaded, and 
secondly not to place them resting 
against a wall or wire fence where they 
may easily be scratched or dented, or 
against a tree or wooden fence where 
they run a great risk of being knocked 
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stone-faced banks, in spite of my anxious 
exhortations to him not to do so, I was 
not greatly surprised at the damage 
done, and made up my mind always to 
bring my own loader with me in future. 

Having thoroughly grounded our 
beginner in the above important points, 
the next thing to teach him is where to 
stand and the safest way of loading and 
carrying the second gun at a drive. 
As a rule I am inclined to think the 


CHANGING GUNS 
Photograph by Sport & General Illustrations Co, 


down by a dog. I remember being in 
Ireland once, with a worthy but 
irresponsible old keeper loading for me. 
He was a great local character, of the 
happiest and most casual disposition. 
At the end of the week my gun barrels 
were dented and scratched all over, 
though the old gentleman declared he 
had looked after them as if they were 
his own children; but as he invariably 
used the guns as a lever to help him 
climb over the numerous walls and 


loader should stand about two feet 
behind and very slightly to the right 
of his master (unless, of course, he shoots 
from the left shoulder), with the gun he 
is going to offer in his right hand, 
muzzle pointing upwards. As to how 
the gun should be held, an authority in 
an excellent article on it says, ‘‘ There 
are two safe ways of holding the 
weapons. First, grasp the stock just 
below the trigger with the right hand, 
then cross the right arm to the left, thus 
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keeping the barrels pointed in the air 
and also making a rest for the right arm. 
The other way is to grasp the gun as 
before, slightly turn the body to the 
left, and rest the gun on the left arm; 
the barrels will then point directly 
behind and so be perfectly safe.” 
Directly it is a question of “ action 
front,” he should watch his master’s 
movement and not the object shot 
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and is one of the most important duties 
of a loader. After a time it becomes a 
sort of second nature. Nothing puts 
one off more than to find the barrels 
sideways in the hand, so that the grip 
has to be shifted, or the gun barely 
reaching the fingers ; it should be pressed 
well into the expectant hand; the 
loader must remember that his master 
wants to keep his attention to his front 


READY WITH THE SECOND GUN 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


at; the moment the gun is_ brought 
down he should take it with the left 
hand, at the same time pushing the 
loaded gun smartly into his master’s 
outstretched left hand, being careful to 
place it Jevel and not sideways, which is 
often done by a slovenly loader, and 
just at the place which he has learnt 
by experience is his master’s favourite 
“hold.” Some men hold their guns 
more forward than cthers. 

This requires a good deal of practice, 


and not be constantly looking round to 
see where the second gun is. 

Directly the discharged gun is received 
the loader should turn left about, open 
the breech smartly so as to ensure the 
ejection of the cartridges, slip in one or 
two as the case may be, close the gun 
by raising the butt and then turn to the 
position of ready. 

In order to load as quickly as possible 
it is best to have two cartridges between 
the first and second fingers of the right 
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hand, and after that to load from one of 
the flat Gannocky—or is it Hunt Hill ?— 
pattern of loading box, which will ensure 
the cartridges being handled right end 
foremost, until there is time to get 
another couple between the fingers. 
Some loaders manage very well by 
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master’s movements, and if he shows 
signs of swinging round at a passing bird 
to bend quickly, being careful at the 
same time to lower the second gun so 
that there should be no chance of 
knocking one against the other, or of 
blowing off the end of the barrels, which 


COCK OVER! 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


putting spare cartridges down the front 
of their coat or waistcoat so that they 
can get at them easily, others have 
various dodges, but in my opinion the 
spring clip holder is the best all round 
when once the man gets accustomed 
to it. 

The great thing is to watch the 


I have known done on more than one 
occasion. 

It is the master’s duty to put the gun 
at “‘safe’’ or to half-cock it directly he 
has fired before handing it to his loader. 
Sometimes it may happen that when 
shooting in a great hurry this may be 
forgotten, though it very rarely occurs. 
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But, if it should, the loader must be 
given strict orders to call his master’s 
attention to it and let him have the 
gun back and put it at “safe.” The 
loader should never touch the safety bolt. 

Again, in some grouse butts the 
quarters are very often cramped, and 
there is a risk of the loader, in spite of 
every care, just brushing the muzzle 
against the peat or heathery sides of 
the butt ; should he think he has done 
this, he ought at once to look through 
the barrels to make sure that nothing 
has got into the muzzle. It is not worth 
while to risk a bulged or burst barrel 
for the sake of a little extra quickness. 

In order to load really quickly, the 
loader must keep his head, and concen- 
trate his mind on getting the cartridges 
into the gun. Nothing is more annoying 
to the master than to see his man 
endeavouring to put first his thumb and 
then the wrong end of the cartridges 
into the breech, or perhaps closing the 
breech by lifting the barrel instead of 
the butt, by which means the cartridges 
will very likely fall out just as he is at 
length raising the gun to hand it. 

After a time when both have got into 
each other’s ways and have learnt to 
work well and smoothly together it will 
be of great assistance, especially when 
driving partridges, if the master can 
count on his man watching the right 
front whilst he can concentrate his 
attention on the immediate front and 
left. By this means many chances at 
early and, therefore, easy shots may be 
obtained, which might otherwise have 
been late and difficult or have escaped 
his notice altogether. 

When a drive is over, the guns, having 
been unloaded and looked through, 
should be placed on the ground or 
leaned against a bank, care being taken 
to see that the muzzles are kept clear 
from grass, leaves, etc. 

The loader can then be of great help 
in picking up. He may possibly have 
seen a bird tower or fall far away behind 
out of the tail of his eye. 
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When the day’s sport is over the guns 
should be carefully cleaned and oiled as 
soon as possible and put away, all spare 
cartridges looked over—the damp ones, 
if there are any, placed on one side, the 
remainder Jocked away in the magazine. 
The damp ones should be wiped and put 
in a fairly warm, dry place (N.B.—Not 
the oven or hot plate) when they will 
be none the worse for shooting purposes 
next day. It is wise to lock the magazine 
as it is a great temptation to some 
people to help themselves to cartridges. 
This happens more frequently than many 
are aware of. 

A few more points occur to me which 
I think should be impressed on every 
loader. 

The first is sélence in the field. Few 
things are more exasperating to a host 
or his guests when cautiously approaching 
a stand, either on a still day or perhaps 
for an upwind drive when the wind is 
high with a low fence between you and 
the fields about to be driven, than to 
hear an animated conversation being 
carried on by two or three loaders at 
the top of their voices, thereby probably 
spoiling the drive. The really good man 
is as quiet as his master. 

Secondly, conform to the movements 
of “ the guns.”’ If you see them creeping 
cautiously up to or along a low fence, 
do likewise although you may not know 
the reason, which perhaps is that they 
wish to get to their places unseen by 
coveys that may be just over the hedge 
in front. It is very certain that a master 
weighing perhaps 15 stone will not double 
himself up into what he fondly imagines 
is an invisible dot and tread like a cat 
on hot bricks without some very good 
reason. Also, when the guns walk close 
along a fence, do the same; don’t walk 
thirty or forty yards out in the field, 
or try to cut corners in a strange 
country. 

Thirdly, keep as near your master as 
you can between the drive. Don’t lag 
behind, otherwise, especially in covert, 
you may lose him and spoil the beat, 
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or, at any rate, cause a delay to the whole 
of the rest of the party. 

Lastly, always make sure you have 
enough cartridges in your bag or bags 
before the drive begins. It is a terrible 
muisance to run short of ammunition in 
he middle of what generally proves on 
hese unfortunate occasions to be the 
pest drive of the day. 

The first-class loader is cool, quick, 
quiet, and keen. 
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and simple. The people who advocate 
this drastic way of making things 
unpleasant for their arch enemies the 
owners and leasees of land are for the 
most part quite ignorant of the real 
truth about hunting, game preserving, 
or fishing; all they wish to do is to 
make things as unpleasant as possible 
for those whom their tub-thumping 
leaders style ‘‘ the idle rich,” but in 
endeavouring to carry out their schemes 
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After all we could not get on out 
shooting without the assistance of beaters 
nd stops, and in this respect there 
s an alliance between capital and 
labour which permeates practically every 
kind of business and pleasure, to the 
dvantage of both. There are a few 
beople in this country—one hopes and 
ancies that they are, comparatively 
speaking, very few—who wish to abolish 
he game laws and do away with all 
orts of sport except pot hunting pure 


they quite lose sight of the fact of the 
enormous amount of employment, and 
therefore money, of which they will be 
depriving many thousands of deserving 
men, boys, and women not alone in the 
agricultural districts but also in the towns. 
They also forget that most of these men 
have votes, and that the boys, or many of 
them, will enjoy the same privilege in 
the future, and will know whom to thank 
for the losses brought upon them with 
no guid pro quo should the game laws 
be abolished. 
The following 


classes would be 
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affected : Gunmakers, keepers, cartridge 
and powder makers, ironmongers, hunts- 
men, whips and grooms, saddlers, horse 
dealers, wire-netting and other allied 
trades, forage dealers, beaters, fishing 
tackle makers, game dealers, and many 
other trades. On the other hand, who 
would benefit ? 

Well, we may leave these unhappy, 
discontented people to growl whilst we 
consider the more agreeable question of 
drivers and beaters. 
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crowding together, will do their share 
very satisfactorily and enjoy the outing 
on the hill. As many of them are little 
chaps it is a thoughtful act on the part 
of the host to provide one of those hug@ 
tourist brakes to bring them out and 
take them home from the moor. 
astonishing what a number will contriv 
to pack themselves into one brake, an 
how cheery and fresh they are after thei 
long day. 
Where it is not possible to obtain 


A STAND FOR WILD DUCK 
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It is not always easy on the Scotch 
and North of England moors, where the 
population is much scattered and the 
farmers are busy saving their harvest in 
August and September, to secure a 
sufficient number of drivers unless it be 
during the summer holiday time, when 
any number of boys are usually available, 
sturdy little fellows who though small 
in size are big in heart and with an 
experienced man here and there to keep 
them in line and prevent lagging or 


sufficient number of drivers from thd 
local population, the plan has bee 
successfully tried of building a largq 
bothy for the accommodation of a certai 
number of well-behaved lads from 

neighbouring town. It is a treat fo 
them to get away for a week or fortnigh 
at a time, enjoy a good change of ai 
and better food than they have mos 
likely been accustomed to, and then td 
return home with their lungs full o 
oxygen and a week or more good wages 
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in their pockets. The expense of putting 
up the bothy is not great, and any 
married keeper and his wife can look 
after and cook for them. 

Two lots of drivers are usually 


required for grouse or partridge driving, 
the number, of course, largely depend- 
ing on the extent and lie of the ground 
o be taken in and the earliness or 
otherwise of the season. 

For instance, if the first drives are 
taken early in August, comparatively a 
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psychological moment arrives for them 
to show themselves and wave their flags. 
with efficiency. 

If they show themselves too soon they 
will very likely turn the birds back or 
off the beat ; if, on the other hand; thev 
are caught napping and allow the packs 
to get too close they will be unable to 
turn them, and the only result of their 
shouting and flag waving will very likely 
be to drive the birds clean off the moor 
for the day. 


BRINGING ON THE GAME 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


large number of drivers will be required, 
as the grouse will sit so much closer, 
especially if the weather be hot, whereas 
later on in the season a smaller number, 
combined with a few efficient flankers, 
will succeed in flushing practically every 
grouse on the same beat. 

As a rule the flankers should be picked 
from the most intelligent men and be 
under the command of a more than 
ordinarily wily keeper, who, besides 
placing them in the most likely spots to 
turn birds in the required direction, will 
see that they keep out of sight until the 


Wages differ, but one may take it as 
a certain fact that all the drivers nowa- 
days are very well paid indeed for their 
work ; so that the amount of money they 
earn by this means during the season is 
a very welcome addition to many a 
family, and would be much missed if 
the opportunity to earn it was abolished. 

Partridge driving, especially in Scot- 
land, where it is practised more and 
more each season, also entails a large 
amount of employment. The fields 
being big and the crops of roots and 
potatoes as a rule so heavy that without 
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a very strong body of drivers one-half 
of the birds would never be flushed, 
especially if they be scattered coveys. 
Whether grouse or partridge driving, 
it is generally agreed that the less 
noise made the better; and the fewer 
flags there are, except for two or 
three trusty men in the centre and 
flanks and, of course, for the flankers 
proper, the more successful will be the 
result. 
If men and boys are all provided with 
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many of the farm hands as the tenant 
can conveniently spare. 

The men themselves enjoy the changq 
from the ordinary routine of farm work 
they also appreciate the mutton pie 
with etceteras, they will generally get 
for their lunch, and the couple of rabbit 
or other equivalent they will probably 
take home to their families in thq 
evening. 

The host will benefit in his sport by 
the fields being left as quiet as possible 


flags they are apt to be continually 
flicking them to and fro, and the noise 
caused, which is very like the rush of a 
hawk on the stoop, is apt to make both 
grouse and partridges crouch or creep 
into the thickest covert and stay there, 
or to fly back low when the line of 
drivers has passed. 

When driving partridges it is very 
advisable and politic for the head- 
keeper to go round some days beforehand 
to the farmers over whose land the 
shooting is to take place, and engage as 


A GAME CARRIER 
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and the tenant farmer will most likely 
join the luncheon party (if it is not one 
of those numerous market days!), 
watching the sport over his land and 
criticising the performances of the 
various guns as he sits with some of 
his neighbours under the hedge on one 
flank or other of the different drives. 

All this tends to foster that good 
fellowship which has hitherto cemented 
the agricultural interest, and which it 
is the ambition of the Radical demagogue 
to undermine and destroy. 
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BEATERS AND STOPS FOR COVERT 
SHOOTING. 


Covert shooting generally takes place 
at a time of year when many of the 
agricultural class are out of work and 
hard up for a job; it is a very good 
opportunity to give a bit of help to 
deserving men who are struggling to 
make both ends meet and to keep off 
the rates. In these days it is often 
difficult to get a sufficient number of 
boys to act as stops, which work is 
almost as important as that of the 
beaters themselves, and sometimes even 
more so. 

There are probably many old men in 
the neighbourhood who, though they 
could hardly get through a hard day’s 
“brushing ’”’ would make very efficient 
“stops.” I have also seen elderly ladies 
armed with a campstool and umbrella 
make excellent stops in Hampshire ! 
When placing them the keeper used to 
make a mark on a tree and tell them 
they were on no account to go beyond 
it; but they invariably went to this 
furthest point of their beat and carried 
on an animated conversation with their 
nearest neighbour, which proved a most 
effectual way of preventing pheasants 
and ground game passing the line they 
were guarding. 

When engaging beaters and stops it 
is well to remember that as a rule they 
are not too well provided with a reserve 
of clothes, and therefore it is a very 
thoughtful act to provide them with 
numbered smocks, red caps, and good 
thick hedging gloves to slip on before 
beginning the day’s operations; this 
will save their clothes from being torn, 
and protect them to a certain extent 
from the wet, at the same time they will 
not be so likely to “ make a blind eye ” 
at any particularly thick piece of bramble 
or other covert, whilst the number on 
the back will enable anyone in authority 
or guest to call out to whoever may be 
lagging behind. It will ensure a good line 
being kept, which is all important, and 
t the same time the man’s feelings will 
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not be hurt by hearing his name yelled 
out by an exasperated keeper. The red 
cap will make a beater conspicuous in 
the thickest covert, and may prevent 
many a man being peppered because 
unseen. 

The beaters should be warned before- 
hand not to make any noise except by 
tapping with their sticks against the 
nearest tree or stump; the more vocal 
noise they make the less successful will 
they be in driving game forward, 
especially rabbits and hares. 

It has been noticed sometimes that 
the first beat or two taken immediately 
after lunch produces more noise and 
facetious remarks from the local wag 
than usual, and although this is un- 
doubtedly a great compliment to the 
good things provided by the host for 
his beaters’ dinner, it does not by any 
means add to the success of the 
proceedings. 

With regard to the “stops.” Con- 
sidering that many of them have to 
stand for hours at one spot—very 
likely getting wet through or chilled 
by hard frost—and remembering that 
the success of the beating very greatly 
depends on their not leaving their 
allotted place to seek a more sheltered 
spot, it is advisable to serve each one 
out with a white overall much the 
same as that supplied to the beaters; 
this makes them more conspicuous to 
both guns and game, and therefore safer 
and more effective. A keeper who knows 
the ground thoroughly, and is well 
acquainted with the plan of operations, 
should be selected to place the various 
stops and occasionally visit them to 
make sure that they are in their proper 
places. He should also be careful to 
see that they get their dinners all right. 

On some large estates where there 
are a good many men pretty continuously 
employed as drivers, beaters, or stops 
throughout the season, it is a pleasant 
custom to have a supper at the beginning 
of February, presided over by the head- 
keeper and his assistants, to celebrate 
the termination of their efforts. 
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RAVENS AT WORK ON A RABBIT 


THE CROW FAMILY 


BY MISS 


FRANCES 


PITT 


With illustrations from photographs taken by the author 


THE crows, one and all, have bad 
reputations, and it is difficult to find a 
person who has a good word to say for 
any of them. The rook, perhaps the 
commonest of the genus, is hated by 
the farmer because of the damage it 
does to his crops; the magpie and the 
jay are the bane of the gamekeepers’ 
existence, being expert egg hunters, and 
having quite a preference for partridge 
and pheasant eggs; then there is the 
jackdaw, plentiful all over the country, 
and always ready to thieve anything 
that comes in its way. The hooded crow 
is a notorious poacher among the High- 
land game-birds, and the carrion crow, 
though it feeds, as its name denotes, 
on carrion, is every whit as big a rascal 
when it gets the chance of filching eggs 
or young birds. In short, the sole 
member of this family that escapes 
severe criticism is the chough, now only 
found on one or two parts of the Cornish 
coast, and in a few spots in Ireland ; 
but perhaps it is its rarity that accounts 
for people having so little to say against 
it. Last, but not least, comes the biggest 


and most powerful of the crows, namely, 
the raven, in whom is collected all the 
wiles, wickednesses and roguery of the’ 
tribe ; it is at least twice as big as a 
rook, and proportionately cunning, anc 
though one must lament that this most 
interesting of birds should be so fast 
disappearing from Great Britain, a very 
slight knowledge of it will soon shov 
the reason why. 

A little time ago I was very anxiou: 
to make the acquaintance of this bird 
so famous in legends and poetry, an 
knowing that there was practically nc 
chance of my ever seeing a wild one 
the raven has long been exterminate 
as a resident in this county (Shropshire 
and there is little hope of it ever being 
introduced again, though stray one 
occasionally pass over—I was delighte 
when offered a couple of young ones, anq 
eagerly accepted them. They were bu 
nestlings when they arrived, and thoug 
fully feathered I had to feed them for 
day or two before they managed to pic 
meat up for themselves. They seemet 
timid, nervous birds, and appeared t 
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have nothing of the traditional impu- 
dence of the crow tribe about them, so 
when, knowing what ravens are supposed 
to be like, I suggested naming them 
“Satan ”’ and the “ Evil One,’ my idea 
was scouted by the rest of the family, 
and everybody called them “ Ben ”’ and 
‘“‘ Joe ’—they said that if their colour 
was black their characters were spotless. 
But on this point I had serious doubts. 

Their wings having been clipped, 
they were given the run of a_ back 


BEN, 


yard, and here they proceeded to make 
themselves at home, taking up their 
quarters in the coaljhole, in preference 
to the perch provided for them, where 
they were extremely difficult to see 
when resting on one of the big blocks, 
for it was a case of coal-black objects 


among coal. As they grew accustomed 
to their surroundings, and learnt to 
know the different people who passed 
backwards and forwards, they lost their 
timidity and became bold enough. As 
the ravens gained confidence their 
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characters developed, and it was 
presently seen that the names I had 
suggested would not have been amiss. 
Joe was the bigger, and somewhat the 
bolder, but, like naughty children, the 
mischief that one did not think of the 
other remembered, and Ben was not 
really any better than Joe. 

Their first feat was the discovery that 
many good things were to be found in 
the kitchen, and that they had only to 
wait until the cook’s back was turned, 


THE RAVEN 


when they could invade the premises 
with safety. This they did, with dire 
results to the butter, newly-peeled 
potatoes, and a loaf of bread. Then 
they stood in the doorway and peeped 
through the hinge of the door while the 
cook gathered up the fragments and 
wrathfully declared they ‘‘ were worse 
than devils!” Their appearance as 
they peeped was indescribably wicked, 
and when they hopped off to the coal- 
hole, took up their positions on great 
lumps of coal, and proceeded to caw 
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and croak at each other, in intervals of 
cleaning their feathers, it sounded as if 
they were discussing the cook in terms 
the reverse of complimentary. 

A big pan of water was kept in the 
yard so that the two ravens could bathe 
whenever they felt inclined, which was 
generally the first thing each morning ; 
after which they would spend an hour 
or two drying their plumage and preening 
their glossy feathers. But one day the 
cook took out to the pump in the yard 
the large wooden “ butter mit ” in which 
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second they heard the footstep of their 
enemy returning, they uttered a sha 
croak and flopped off to the shelter of 
the coal. This time her wrath was 
too great for speech ! 

On another occasion the ravens having 
accepted various peace offerings, such 
as bread and butter, dry bread, and bits 
of raw rabbit flesh, from their foe, 
watched her leave the back kitchen, and 
promptly hopped on to the sink to see 
what she had been engaged on. They 


found she had been washing cabbages 


TWO TO ONE 


she was going to wash the freshly- 
churned butter. She filled it with fresh 
icy-cold water from the pump, placed 
in it the wooden implements, and went 
back to attend to the butter in the 
churn. Joe and Ben had been watching 
from a distance, and no sooner had she 
turned her back than they hopped and 
flopped across the yard, jumped into 
the “‘ butter mit,’”’ pulled out the butter- 
making tools, and proceeded to have a 
splendid bath. The water splashed far 
and wide, the coal dust from their 
feathers tinging it a sooty hue, but the 


in a shallow pan, so they dragged them 
by means of their exceedingly powerful 
beaks out on to the floor and washed 
in the water, being careful to take them- 
selves off before she returned, carrying 
with them the key of the door which 
had fallen out on to the floor. It was 
subsequently found, together with other 
treasure trove, hidden in a hole. The 
ravens had quite a capacious pouch in 
their beaks in which they carried small 
objects, but large things they carried as 
a dog does a bone. 

These two soon started feuds with the 
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cats and dogs, but I must admit that the 
latter were probably to blame, as they 
often took the birds’ food away. The 
first dispute I witnessed was when one 
of the cats walked out into the yard 
with the very evident intention of 
carrying off part of a rabbit on which 
Ben and Joe had just been feasting. 
The ravens had retired to the coal to 
digest their meal in peace, but as soon 
as they caught sight of the intruder they 
glanced at one another and then hopped 
quietly out of their shelter. The un- 
suspecting cat was sniffing the dead 
rabbit in the particular ladylike manner 
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tweak her tail once again. In vain did 
the cat hiss and spit; the ravens were 
more than a match for her, and at last 
I went to the rescue and drove them off. 
I do not think she has stolen any more 
of their food, for since then she has been 
very reluctant to pass through the yard. 

The recesses of the coal heap saw one 
or two tragedies, for young ducklings 
occasionally got into the yard, when 
the ravens would rush forth with croaks 
of joy, seize the poor little things by the 
neck, and carry them squeaking pitifully 
to their den. Each time the attempts 
at rescue were too late. 


RAVENS HAVING A DISPUTE OVER THEIR FOOD 


of her kind, at the same time keeping 
one eye on Joe who was standing 
watching her, when Ben came gently 


stealing up behind her. Step by step 
he came, walking sideways like a crab, 
but at last after hesitating once or twice 
he bent forward and caught the tip of 
her twitching tail in his strong beak. 
With a startled cry puss whisked 
round, but Ben was already back among 
the coal. Joe, however, dashed in and 
pecked her on the other side, and before 
she could retaliate back came Ben to 


If tame birds are such demons, it is 
easy to understand why wild ones are 
not popular, and the reason that ravens 
are now only found in the recesses of 
the Scotch mountains and on a few parts 
of our coast is not difficult to discover— 
they do not assist in the preservation of 
game ! 

Like most of the corvide they are 
not particular where they make their 
nest as long as the spot is inaccessible, 
very tall trees being often chosen, 
though their preference is undoubtedly 
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for the steepest and most unclimbable 
of cliffs, a ledge with an overhanging 
rock being the ideal quarters. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties of robbing 
nests in such situations, the raven 
probably suffers more than almost any 
other bird at the hands of egg collectors ; 
nevertheless when once a pair have made 
their home in a locality they will come 
back year after year, however much 
they are harried. It is said that if one 
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the same size, but an adult rook can at 
once be distinguished from any other 
crow by the absence of bristles round 
its beak and over its nostrils; also, the 
carrion crow is never seen flying in 
big parties. It seems rather “ hard 
lines’ that this particular member of 
the family should be selected to bear the 
title of “‘ carrion’”’ crow, for though it 
does not dislike putrid meat it is no 
worse in this respect than the raven or 


YOUNG HOODED CROWS 


of them is shot the survivor will find a 
mate within a short time and bring it 
to the home, even if there are other 
situations in the neighbourhood just as 
well adapted to their needs. 

A small edition of the raven is seen 
in the carrion crow, though perhaps its 
glossy plumage does not shine quite so 
beautifully as does that of its bigger 
relative. On the wing it is often confused 
with a solitary rook, for both are about 


the “‘hoody’’; indeed, all the crows 
have a taste for “high” food, and 
thoroughly enjoy a feast on the carcass. 
of any unfortunate animal that has come 
to an untimely end. The rook prefers. 
an insect diet, frequently destroying an 
incredible number of grubs at certain 
seasons of the year; but it can do. 
damage to growing grain as well as. 
benefit it, and most farmers give it 
credit for much harm and little good. 
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THE CROW FAMILY 


It is the only member of the British 
corvide that goes about in enormous 
flocks, the smallest numbering hundreds, 
and the largest thousands of birds ;_ but 
the approach of spring causes them to 
break up into smaller parties and seek 
the small breeding rookeries. 

The eggs of the various members of 
the crow family are interesting, as their 
colour tells plainly of the nesting habits 
of the birds that laid them. The jackdaw 
for instance, lays the palest-coloured eggs 
of the genus, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the chough, which also lays light ones, 
and both birds nest in dark places, 7.c., 
in holes. The pale tint of these eggs 
points to the habit of nesting in dark 
holes having been acquired long ago, 
if more recently, for instance, than 
in the case of the woodpeckers—these 
birds lay pure white eggs and do not 
waste their energies on gathering useless 
nesting material—because it will always 
be found that birds which nest in the 
open and whose nests are exposed to 
the gaze of enemies have eggs coloured 
to match the general tone of their 
surroundings, while those which are laid 
in dark places are nearly always white, 
for colour in the dark is of no value. In 
the case of exceptions it can be generally 
shown that the ancestors were tree or 
bush builders. Nearly all the crow genus 
lay the typical grey-green blotched eggs 
of true tree-building birds; but those 
of the jackdaw—which, as all boys 
know, nests in holes—have begun to 
depart from the type, and have become 
much paler in colour though still 
preserving the general character of the 
markings. Everything indicates that the 
jackdaw is a comparatively recent—as 
ages in the development of animals and 
birds go—addition to the ranks of the 
birds that nest in holes, for it persists in 
gathering together small sticks, twigs, 
grass, and so on, and making an elaborate 
nest, which is a thing none of the true 
tenants of holes do. 

The jackdaw is perhaps one of the 
best known of the corvidee. Everybody is 
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acquainted with the bold little black bird 
with the patch of grey at the back of its 
head and the wicked pale grey eyes; 
nor is there any creature more popular 
than “ Jack” as a pet; indeed, from 
the days of the “ Jackdaw of Rheims,” 
who “hopped off with the Cardinal’s 
ring,” and caused the “ monks, with 
awe as such freaks they saw,” to cry 
“the devil must be in that little jack- 
daw!” no one has been able to resist 
its impudence. It is a sociable bird, 
and though not in the habit of gathering 
flocks of its own species together, it likes 
to join those composed of starlings or 
rooks, especially the latter. My home 
is situated beneath one of the flight lines 
to a great rookery on the banks of the 
Severn, and every morning and evening, 
except in the springtime, a long, long 
stream of cawing black specks pass 
overhead. Careful observation of the 
flocks has convinced me that a large 
proportion of the birds are jackdaws ; 
for they can be distinguished by their 
smaller size, quicker flight, and different 
voice. They number from a quarter to 
a third of these great flocks, the size of 
which no one who had not watched them 
coming or going could credit. This 
rookery is the only roosting one for many, 
many miles around ; indeed, there is not 
another for several counties, and the 
sight of the tenants returning from their 
feeding grounds in the evening is truly 
marvellous. The large armies come in 
by many different roads, and meet above 
the river, until the air is full of them, 
and the sound of the cawing is like a 
dull roar; but at last they settle down 
in the tall trees and peace reigns. 

The jackdaws remain with the rook 
flocks during the autumn and winter, 
sharing the advantages of the extreme 
carefulness and watchfulness of the 
larger birds, joining with them in 
their raids on the autumn-sown wheat, 
in their delvings after grubs, and so on. 
With the spring each pair of jackdaws 
goes off to the ancestral mansion, maybe 
a hollow tree, perhaps a crack in a cliff, 
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an old church tower, a ruined castle, or 
even, if other quarters are not to be 
found, to nest in a rabbit hole. In bare 
districts such as the Outer Hebrides 
both the starlings and jackdaws regularly 
use rabbit holes, for the simple reason 
that these are their only choice. 

It is in the Hebrides and other parts 
of Scotland that the hooded crow is 
found, and well hated, too; for this 
handsome grey and black bird has a 
keen eye for eggs, either those of the 
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to one of the tiny islands with which 
the loch was studded. In this treeless 
land I knew an island was the most 
desirable situation for any bird’s nest, 
so I told the gillie I was convinced there 
was one in this case. 

“No, no, too late, m’m,” he said; 
but I persisted, and he rowed towards 
the little rock and heather-covered scrap 
of land. In a few moments I was 
scrambling from the boat on to an 
outstanding boulder, while the old crow 


HOODED CROWS 


ordinary hens or of the game-birds. It 
seems to live and thrive despite every 
man’s hand (or rather gun) being against 


it. Like many other mischievous 
creatures it is quite a charming bird 
when one knows it intimately, having 
the usual sharp wits that distinguish its 
family. One day during last May I was 
fishing on a loch in North Uist, and, sport 
being very poor, kept noting the regular 
visits that an old “ hoody ”’ was paying 


came flying overhead cawing and 
croaking frantically. For the moment 
I could see nothing among the scraggy 
heather save a green fern that appealed 
to my botanical heart with the word 
Osmunda, but plants were forgotten 
when, taking a step forward, I saw two 
fluttering things flap away from a 
platform of heather stalks and grass. 
With a quick grab I had one in either 
hand. They were two nearly full-fledged 
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young crows, just the right age to take 
if one wanted to make pets of them, 
so clutching them firmly I got back into 
the boat, and with the help of the friend 
who was with me got them into our 
luncheon bag. Luck changed after that, 
and before the afternoon was over I had 
caught some nice trout. 

We were leaving that evening by the 
night boat, so I went to the cook at the 
hotel as soon as we arrived there, and 
got some raw meat from her so as to 
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with joy as they pounced on it. The 
little crows breakfasted on soaked 
biscuit and bread, and they had various 
meals throughout the day, for we luckily 
got a carriage to ourselves on the way 
to Edinburgh, and the only person to 
be horrified at the sight of two birds 
with black and grey feathers, standing 
up in a wooden box, and squeaking 
loudly for food, was a ticket collector 
who opened the carriage door just as I 
had the lid off to feed them. He looked 


HOODED CROW STRETCHING ITS WINGS 


be able to feed the young crows on the 
journey. We went on board that night 
nursing a wooden box containing the 
birds, and clutching the bag containing 
the scraps of meat. Both were stowed 
for safety’s sake in the cabin, but in the 
morning when I woke up the little place 
was filled with such a horrible smell that 
I hastily picked up the bag, took it 
outside, and flung it and its contents 
overboard to the seagulls, who squealed 


considerably astonished, for they seemed 
to think he was their parent and cawed 


more loudly than ever. These are the 
two birds shown in my photograph of 
hooded crows, for they throve splendidly, 
became exceedingly tame, and soon 
knew when one addressed them by name. 
Veiragvat and Feanag I had called them 
in memory of the place they came from, 
for the former word was the name of 
the loch on which their home had been, 
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and “ feanag”’ is Gaelic for hooded crow. 

The “‘ hoody ”’ is a handsome bird in 
its sober way, but it cannot be compared 
with the handsomest of all our crows, 
namely, the jay. If the jay were a rare 
foreign bird, very difficult to obtain, 
how people would rave about its beauty ! 
But being only one of the most tiresome 
of all the creatures that the gamekeeper 
classes as vermin, little is heard of it, 
and its beautiful feathers are generally 
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Like all its relatives its weakness is 
eggs ; it cares not whether they be those 
of the barndoor hen, of a pheasant, or 
some little hedgerow bird; whatever 
the size, shape, or make, the jay is 
equally pleased ; it quickly taps a neat 
hole in the shell, and, as the country 
people express it, “‘ sucks ”’ the contents. 
Therefore it is no mattergfor wonder 
that this handsome bird is not a favourite 
with others of the feathered tribe nor 


A JAY 


left to crumble away on the gibbet 
instead of taking the place of some 
harmless bird as a_ decoration for 
ladies’ hats. With its pinkish-coloured 
back, white rump, black tail, dark 
wings barred on the forepart with blue, 
pink breast feathers, and light-coloured 
eye, in which is seen the usual expression 
of the family, to say nothing of its 
jaunty carriage, it is as remarkable a 
bird as one could wish to meet with. 


with the keeper. Wherever it goes the 
small birds shriek at it and abuse it, 
the blackbirds frequently making the 
neighbourhood ring with their clamour. 
They flit after it through the branches 
and green leaves, seeming as if they 
were endeavouring to call the keeper to 
their aid; indeed, more often than not 
they do summon him and bring about 
the downfall of their enemy ; but for a 
matter of that the jay is too noisy itself 
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for its exact locality to be long in doubt, 
and it always seems strange to me that 
it should not more often pay the penalty 
of its sins, and swing from the gibbet. 
However, it seems like the magpie to 
be quite irrepressible, and its loud 
chattering can be heard in most wooded 
districts, where a glimpse of its handsome 
plumage as it slips in and out among 
the trees does much to enliven the scene. 
One bird is seldom seen or heard by 
itself, so where the first is found several 
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Many other queer beliefs centre round 
this conspicuous bird ; indeed, it shares 
with the raven the honour of indicating 
more omens—either good or bad, mostly 
the latter—than all the rest of the 
feathered tribe put together. At first 
sight there seems no good reason for 
the selection of either of these two birds 
as agents of the supernatural, but when 
one has watched one of them engaged 
in some wicked project, such as stealing 
and hiding a silver spoon, and seen the 


MAGPIES ON THE KEEPER’S GIBBET 


more are sure to appear. This applies 
to the magpie, which is also of a sociable 
disposition, solitary birds being rarely 
observed. Perhaps this fact accounts 
for the superstition that one brings bad 
luck and two bring good. The country 
people will tell you that ‘“ It’s one be a 
funeral, two be for joy, three mean a 
wedding afore long—some say as how 
three means bad luck, not no sort of 
good; but we always thinks as three 
means a wedding—though they ain’t 
good luck in every case!” 


look of joy on the culprit’s countenance 
when the deed is accomplished, it 
becomes much easier to understand 
why credulous minds should suppose 
the creature to be in league with the 
Prince of Darkness, if not the personi- 
fication of the evil one himself. 

Indeed, a tame magpie, though very 
amusing, is a most mischievous bird, 
while the wild ones are guilty of many 
evil deeds. As an egg hunter the free 
bird is even more expert than the jay, 
and in consequence can generally be 
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found swinging in its company from a 
gibbet. It also has a weakness for 
unfledged nestlings, and no doubt we 
must thank it for keeping down our 
stock of blackbirds and thrushes; but 
it is not too particular in the matter of 
diet, most things are devoured, from 
grubs and insects, to the grain thrown 
down to feed the pheasants. 

Most people, especially boys, know 
what a magpie’s nest is like, for the stick- 
constructed, domed nest, is a conspicuous 
object when placed in the topmost twigs 
of some tall tree, and is by no means 
easy for even the most active lad to 
get at. A jay, on the contrary, prefers 
a lower situation, but as it generally 
chooses a very thick thorn bush there 
are some difficulties to be encountered 
before one can examine the nest, which 
resembles a blackbird’s in make and 
shape, though, of course, it is somewhat , 
bigger. 

When one considers 
as a_ whole, 


the corvide 
or rather our British 


representatives of it, there can be no 
doubt that the characteristic which 
strikes the observer the most is their 
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great intelligence, for they have more 
brains than almost any other type of 
bird. Whether it is a great raven 
flapping by alone, a family party of } 
brilliant jays slipping actively through | 
the bushes and enlivening the woods | 
with their chatter, a huge flock of sombre 
rooks flying along in orderly array, or 
two or three magpies in the bushes, the 
one thing that strikes the looker-on is 
their extraordinary “‘ quick wits.”” And 
so, though one cannot plead that they are 
harmless, it may be said that they 
destroy a great quantity of insect life, 
and that without their presence a 
landscape would lose much of its life | 
and joy. Even the smaller members of | 
the genus have practically no enemy but 
man, for their flesh is bitter, and neither 
hawks nor owls will eat it except under 
pressure of extreme hunger. This, no 
doubt, accounts for their being able to 
sport such conspicuous plumage, which 
acts as an advertisement and says 
“remember I am not good to eat” ; 
whereas if they were dull brown 
they might often be ‘‘sampled’’ by 
inexperienced birds of prey. 
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S. S. ABRAHAMS JUMPING IN THE L. A. C. TOUR OF IQII AT STOCKHOLM 


ENGLISH ATHLETICS AND FUTURE OLYMPIC CONTESTS 


BY SIDNEY S. ABRAHAMS 
(British Olympic Team, 1912) 


TuE British Olympic Council has pub- 
lished its report on the Stockholm Games, 
and in discussing the reasons for our 
athletic defeat has intimated to the 
public that unless its funds are sub- 
stantially augmented it will not make 
itself responsible for British representa- 
tion at Berlin in 1916. 

Two questions arise out of this ulti- 
matum (for it amounts to that): First, 
what has the Council, commercially 
speaking, got to offer the British public 
in exchange for its contributions ; and 
secondly, to put it bluntly, why go in 
for the Olympic Games at all ? 

The first question involves an exami- 
nation of the work of the Council during 
its existence, and a serious inquiry into 
its policy of athletic development. Into 


this I do not propose to go. Enough 
reproaches have been hurled broadcast, 
and no purpose would be served by an 
investigation into a state of affairs which, 
to the athlete at any rate, is most obvious. 
The second question is not only the more 
important, but for the uses of this article 
the sole one which must be settled sooner 
or later—the sooner the better. Are the 
Olympic Games “ worth while ’’ ?—or, 
to be more accurate, does the public 
think them worth while ?—decides not 
only the fate of the satisfactory repre- 
sentation of this country in these con- 
tests, but to my mind the future of 
athletics in this country also. I do not 
think that at the present moment the 
public cares whether or no the Olympic 
Games are preserved, and this popular 
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indifference must in the nature of events 
militate against our athletic success, 
though in a manner which the Olympic 
Council, and, for that matter, most 
people also, do not appreciate. 

With this in mind it results that the 
pistol which the Olympic Council has 
presented at the head of the public does 
not contain a sufficiently formidable 
charge to make that august body stand 
and deliver. The precise sum that the 
Council requires to enable it to carry on 
business has not been stated—various 
speculative reformers have fixed it even 
at £30,000—but if it is to carry out the 
work of providing professional trainers 
and Field Event impedimenta, it must, 
of course, amount to something quite 
considerable. The money may be raised, 
it is true; a few wealthy patrons could 
find it; but even should that happy 
consummation come to pass, athletics 
are not necessarily going to increase in 
favour with the public, nor is that form 
of sport going to attract to itself that 
large number of followers which is so 
vitally required to cope with the enor- 
mous world-competition that swamped 
us at Stockholm, and which is bound to 
increase in volume and quality at each 
Olympiad—a fact generally overlooked 
in this country, or, at any rate, shelved 
in favour of the much more ornamental 
(and largely fanciful) theories of 
specialisation, “‘ making a business of 
sport,’’ quasi professionalism, and “ track 
tactics.” 

It must be at once realised that the 
public is not educated in athletics. I 
must not be understood to mean edu- 
cated “up to”’ athletics. Athletics do 
not form a part of the national sporting 
curriculum as do cricket and football ; 
they are regarded as something outside 
the ordinary walks and are treated 
accordingly. In England everyone is, 
speaking broadly, a cricketer, if not 
actively, at any rate in sympathy. Sup- 
pose then the M.C.C. were to discover 
that through no fault of its own or no 
defects of the grand old game a sum of 
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£1,000 was necessary to enable a team 
to go to Australia or South Africa. Can j 
anyone doubt that that sum would 
accrue ? Or, again, if money were re- 
quired to save Lord’s from conversion | 
into a factory, would a public appeal 
meet with no response? But this is 
cricket ; the Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion might ask in vain for assistance, 
and if Stamford Bridge were transformed 
into a cinematograph palace to-morrow 
the athlete alone would be the mourner. 
Before further anticipation of the sub- 
ject of the policy of the public towards 
athletics, I should prefer to deal at once 
with the question of the Olympic Games 
themselves, and to give the readers of 
the Badminion Magazine the benefit of 
the athlete’s point of view. This, so far, 
the British public has not had. To quote 
Mr. Dooley’s recent observations on the 
subject, all the noise and all the recrimi- 
nations have proceeded strictly from the 
non-participants. Much ink has been 
shed denouncing everything but the 
laissez-faire policy of the athletic 
authorities in the country. There has 
been a splendid assumption of British 
infallibility, and a sudden discovery (after 
an egregiously crushing defeat) that 
foreigners do not “ play the game ”’ as 
the Briton understands it. Whatever 
there is of truth in this might readily 
have been expounded by anyone who 
really believed it after the London 
Olympiad of 1908 ; instead of which sport 
all round has been becoming more and 
more international; foreign sporting 
intercourse has been increased, and this 
country has in more than one instance, 
and to her everlasting credit, made 
advances abroad. Had we swept the 
board at Stockholm, would any elaborate 
scrutiny have been made into foreign 
athletics? If any charge had been 
formulated, it would have had to be 
confined to questions of clear athletic 
fact, and not to the vague and mere 
opinioned statements of non-athletes. 
Between the Games of 1908 and those 
of 1912 the only differences are that we 
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made a flattering show in the former, a 
miserable one in the latter; that many 
countries have entered the athletic arena 
during that period; and that the 
standard of athletics has improved all 
over the world except in England. 

To gloze over our failures by a series 
of elaborate accusations against American 
athletes, which even had they been true 
would not have excused our defeat at 
the hands of Sweden and Finland, was 
not only in very doubtful taste and a 
reflection upon British sportmanship, but 
served to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public as well, and hence to hamper very 
seriously the efforts of those who are 
working to improve and to place athletics 
in a position of dignity in this country. 
No writer save one has endeavoured to 
explain why several events were con- 
tested without a British representative 
at all, and why our athletes were in more 
than one instance outclassed by 
American, Swedish, and Finnish school- 
boys and college students. 

The so-called track tactics’ of the 
Americans if seen through an athlete’s 
eyes would shrink down to some attempts 
on the part of a couple of American 
sprinters to beat the pistol—most inex- 
cusable from the point of view of sporting 
ethics, but unhappily quite within the 
rule prevailing at the time, the authorities 
finding a penalty too difficult to institute; 
to a charge of “‘ pocketing ’’ Hanns Braun 
in the 800 metres—a race in which world’s 
record was broken and in which, to my 
own knowledge, every runner strove so 
hard for victory that the first three 
finished almost abreast, and in which the 
German only had himself to blame for 
his faulty tactics in placing himself in a 
position in which he might easily have 
found himself if all the runners had been 
of different nationalities ; to charges of 
jostling and elbowing which could be 
made against any other nation and which 
were obviously due to overcrowding on a 
small track with uncomfortable bends— 
I saw similar episodes during the Swedish 
Olympic trials; and finally, to the 
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disqualification of one runner in the 400 
metres for pushing an opponent who, in 
my well-supported opinion, was amply 
to blame for crossing the American’s path. 

But assuming all these reproaches to 
be true, they would apply to one nation 
alone and would be insufficient to stig- 


matise a great world-gathering. If the 
Olympic meeting were puddled with out- 
rages upon the rules of the game, with 
disputes and with chicanery, the benefits 
derived from its existence would be 
insufficient to counterbalance the evils 
excited, and the contests might rightly 
be condemned. 

I have been present at three Olympiads 
of increasing magnitude, and I have 
seen less reasons to harry my sporting 
feelings in these three put together than 
in a representative season’s football. This 
in an assemblage of three thousand or so 
animated by strong national eagerness, 
and in certain instances without complete 
uniformity of rules, is something to 
wonder at, and with the exercise of a 
little patience, courtesy, and unwilling- 
ness to believe that the stranger is of 
necessity a barbarian, the original 
Olympic ideal of international fraternity 
would not be so far distant. 

The argument that our men have to 
compete against specialists can be 
parried by example. A Swedish rowing 
official after his boat had been defeated 
by New College, said he was afraid that 
rowing enthusiasm would receive a strong 
set-back through this reverse. It would 
be realised, he thought, how hopeless 
it was to expect even to approach the 
English standard. ‘‘ We have too small 
a sporting population as it is,” he said, 
“most of which gives itself up to football 
and athletics. In England you have a 
huge number of sportsmen each of whom 
can take up what he has a preference for, 
without prejudice to the rest. You have 
two great Universities at which rowing 
is by far the most popular sport, and 
receives the undivided attention of 
many, and several of your great schools 
teach the correct style at an early age. 
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That you excel results as a matter of 
course.” 

This epitomises the whole question of 
specialisation. It may be a surprise to 
many, even to the majority, that we 
are the greatest specialising country in 
the world. We should not have attained 
so high a standard in practically every 
branch of sport, and be still supreme at 
rowing and Association football, if so 
many exclusive followers were not found 
for these games. To regard every 
Englishman as so devoted to all games 
that he will not give thorough attention 
to one is a huge fallacy. The great all- 
rounder is almost a curiosity. Sportsmen 
famous in perhaps two branches of sport 
in England are fairly common, but they 
excel at games which do not clash. The 
great majority are specialists in the true 
sense—oarsmen almost entirely so, 
athletes, as it happens, mostly so. Our 
representatives at Stockholm were so far 
specialists that not one could be found 
to enter for even the pentathlon, and 
very few were good enough to be entered 
for two events that were not of a similar 
nature. On the other hand, Sweden 
had what amounted to a team of 
“‘pentathlonists’’’ and “ decathlonists.”’ 
The American, Thorpe, who won these 
two composite events can put C. B. Fry’s 
performances into the shade, and is 
also the best base-ball and football 
player in America. The true explanation 
is that the Continental countries can 
find experts in events which have been 
traditionally neglected by the English- 
man. All events rank equally in a 
country into which they have been all 
introduced at one and the same time. 
As regards America’s excellence, which is 
put down to excessive specialisation, it 
simply means that athletics are popular 
enough for people to use their brains 
in order to improve their methods. 
We parallel this when we evolve changes 
in Rugby football formation, or when 
the ‘“ googly”’ is conceived by some 
ingenious bowler. We did so when the 
“ three-stride ”’ manner of hurdling came 
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into existence, but America discovered 
something better and made it general, 
and in almost every branch of athletics 
the active American mind has been at 
work, observing the best that other 
nations produce, and endeavouring to 
discover something better. However, 
even the American is occasionally at 
fault, by overlooking or ignoring detail, 
and this was emphatically emphasised 
at Stockholm when the American 
quartette of sprinters in the 400 metres 
relay, though perhaps ten yards better 
over the distance than our representa- 
tives, were disqualified through their 
ignorance of the correct methods of 
stick transference. Our team, profiting 
by this fortunate disqualification to 
enter the final, and having a distinct 
superiority in speed, had the good 
sense to snatch a little practice on the 
morning of the final and just managed 
to put daylight between themselves and 
their more skilful though less speedy 
opponents. No one upbraided them, 
however, for “‘ excessive specialisation.” 

I am very anxious to: arrive at an 
active justification for our continued 
representation at future Olympiads, but 
the subject of Amateurism requires a 
little very necessary attention—necessary 
because a few illusions must be swept 
away and a little salutary truth 
substituted in their place. More than 
one paper has used the expression 
“shamateur ’’ (an extremely useful and 
accurate term in its correct application) 
to describe in one circular denunciation 
the foreign athlete. Now anyone who 
believes that there is a vast difference 
between the moral condition of athletics 
here and anywhere else in the world is 
living in a fool’s paradise. There is too 
strong a tendency to regard ’Varsity 
athletics as governing English athletics, 
and to ignore the greater world without. 
It springs from the ingrained English 
habit of argument by epithet—of making 
a fetish of some imaginary standard and 
forgetting that it has a conventional 
application and nothing else. The word 
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“ amateur ”’ is a typical example of this. 
No one has tried to give an absolute 
definition of the word ‘‘ amateur,” as 
essentially different from the word 
“ professional,” but many have dared to 
say that they can draw no dividing line 
between certain financial aspects of 
modern sport and what they are pleased 
to term “ professionalism.’’ In simple 
terms the difference between the amateur 
idea and the professional is that the 
latter competes for monetary reward 
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is the real crux of the matter) various 
exceptions have been made to certain 
rules. In athletics, for instance, the 
payment of individual expenses is 
improper ; the exigencies of club and 
international contests demand _prefer- 
ential treatment, and receive it. It is 
being debated at the present time 
whether an individual athlete should not 
be permitted to receive expenses, and 
if the rule is expanded to legitimise what 
nowadays the central authority seems 
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and the former does not. Certain 
governing bodies of sport, considering 
that this line of conduct or that was 
likely to damage the interests of their 
protégés, have extended this in some 
instances so far that the primary dis- 
tinction is out of sight. Nor is there a 
perfect amateur concordance. The 
status of the amateur oarsman is far 
more complex than that of the amateur 
athlete ; that of the footballer is much 
simpler than both. Then also (and this 


powerless to prevent, the malpractice of 
to-day will become the lawful custom 
of to-morrow, and no one who is not the 
slave of his own standard can dispute 
that this is not professionalism. 

With this in mind, an enquiry into 
foreign athletics will reveal pretty much 
the same state of affairs and the same 
problems to solve as we find, with pretty 
much the same sort of athlete, generally 
speaking, as we have to consider. It 
may also astonish the purity trumpeters 
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in this country to learn that the system 
of bloated handicaps prevailing here 
conduces to crooked competition and 
the interests of the bookmaker, to a 
degree practically unknown in conti- 
nental countries, at least, with their 
scratch contests and equal mingling of 
field and track events, whilst of course 
the number of amateurs who have 
ultimately terminated a very successful 
quasi-professional career in this country 
by openly declaring for complete 
professionalism leaves the purity of our 
amateurism rather blotchy. 

It is America again whose team- 
composition meets with the indignation 
of our writers. One might receive the 


impression that the whole of the United 
States was turned into a gigantic athletic 
arena into which poured masses of men 
kept and trained at public expense for 
several months before the Olympic con- 
tests, like gladiators, to use one highly- 
flavoured expression. 


America’s pride 
in the successful achievements of her 
athletes is very great, but she is a business 
country, and has no intention of encour- 
aging idleness even in athletes. If an 
interested patron of athletics gets an 
athlete a position in a city where his 
powers will afford him a fair chance of 
development, this is no blow at pure 
sport, but the transference of a workman 
from one place to another; and I have 
it on perfectly good authority that any 
attempt on the part of the athlete to 
abuse his good fortune would meet with 
the same fate as that which any other 
workman would receive. As it happens, 
the case of a man getting a position 
which he owes to a large extent to his 
skill at games is very familiar in this 
country, where a cricket or football Blue 
can always look to the schools for occu- 
pation. For the rest, I was careful to 
enquire into the status of most of the 
American team. A very large proportion 
of it belonged to the student class, two at 
least were schoolboys, there were many 
working- men and several policemen. 
They came from almost every part of 
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the Union, assembled together only a 
very few hours before departure, and if 
they received more extended leave of 
absence than our own representatives it is 
merely because their journey was longer. 

I now pass on to what I may term 
an active justification for our continued 
appearance at the Games, or to put it 
in another way, I desire to show why it 
is in the better interests of athletics that 
we should be represented. 

It must be admitted that sport 
gravitates towards the highest form of 
competition, and towards the most in- 
teresting and exciting forms in addition. 
Nobody questions the fact that the 
interests of cricket and Rugby football 
are served by the visits of colonial teams, 
which not only please the public by the 
character of their play, but even inspire 
new methods and develop ideas among 
the home players. Foreign crews are 
also welcomed at Henley, and if the 
International Rugby match with France 
does not produce so high a standard of 
football as that against the sister 
countries, it has come to stay, and 
sympathy with it increases yearly. 

The athletes of this country have a 
right to the highest and best form of 
competition that can be obtained for 
them. We are not, so to speak, self- 
satisfying in this direction: we cannot 
claim to show the most advanced and 
enterprising standard that the world 
holds, and it is now no longer ours to 
teach, but to learn. Where the flower of 
the world’s athleticism is gathered is the 
arena of instruction—Stockholm was a 
veritable schoolroom of methods, and an 
acute intelligence department accom- 
panying our team could have brought 
back enough knowledge to inaugurate 
an athletic era. The Americans admitted 
they had learned much, especially in 
distance running, and the next year or 
so will be full of advances in that 
direction. I for one do not think that 
even if we make a beginning now we 
shall stand a chance of securing premier 
position at Berlin ; the best we can hope 
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for is successfully to dispute second 
place. 

Success also at the Olympic Games 
means a fillip to the sport. This is, of 
course, more emphatically the case in 
countries that are new at the game, but 
it depends entirely upon the manner in 
which the curators of the sport advertise 
the success and endeavour to inspire the 
rising generation to emulation. Sweden, 
though to some extent disappointed in 
her athletes, has fully recognised that she 
has promising material, and realises that 
enthusiasm among her schoolboys is the 
corner-stone of success. The Swedish 
authorities believe that what their 
charges require is experience of first-class 
competition, and contemplate sending a 
team to England next year to make an 
attack upon the championships. If this 
team were reinforced by the best in 
Germany and Finland, very few cups 
would be left to the home athletes—an 
experience which was ours in 1911. 

If success is encouraging, failure dis- 
courages. English athletes are suffering 
from a very mortifying disease, which 
is slowly, but most certainly, taking 
effect. The British Olympic Council 
stated soon after the Games that the 
athletes suffered from want of confidence 
induced by the coldness of the public. 
This is more than questionable—English 
athletes are not affected quite so easily— 
but I am convinced that want of success, 
the fallacious causes given for it, which 
I hope I have exposed, and the con- 
sequent increase in the already deplorable 
but natural indifference of the public 
dissuade many a would-be athlete from 
joining the ranks. Further, reform of 
our methods, wherein defeat can be 
obviated, is rendered impossible ; our 
championships will be fruit ripe for the 
foreign gleaner, and though the day may 
be far distant, athletics are in danger of 
falling into general neglect and of be- 
coming exploited solely for the benefit 
of the prize-vendor, the bookmaker, and 
various parasites. It is a duty to rescue 
an honoured sport from the slough—a 
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sport in which we gave so many 
champions to the world and of which we 
taught the world (even the all-conquering 
American) the rudimentary elements. 

In considering how success is to be 
attained it is always best to enquire of 
the successful. At Stockholm I busied 
myself by investigating into American 
excellence, and the simplicity of the 
American secret astonished me. 


OLYMPIC MEDAL, I9gI2 


The popularity of athletics in America 
is, it appears, due to the promotion of 


them in the State schools. They are 
placed on a high plane of importance, 
and though they do not receive the 
national worship of base-ball, their im- 
portance is by no means overshadowed 
by the national “ cricket.’”” Each school, 
high school, academy, and university has 
its track team, just as in England corre- 
sponding institutions have their cricket 
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and football teams. This devotion to 
athletics is carried by the young 
American beyond his place of education, 
so that the working-men and the various 
religious associations are flooded with an 
ever-increasing number of recruits. 
Fortune favours the big battalions. Out 
of all these huge numbers there must be 
talent ; it remains to discover and train it. 
Now there is no magic in the words 
“ professional trainer.’’ There seems to 
be an idea prevalent that one has only 
to place any athlete under a professional 
trainer to find him improved up to any 
point. I can undertake to say that most 
of the best performers in this country 
would be improved comparatively little 
by being placed under a professional 
régime ; because they are, broadly speak- 
ing, past the age when their receptiveness 
is, so to speak, supple enough to enable 
them to absorb new ideas. In America 
they believe in the schoolboy athlete 
as we do in the schoolboy cricketer, 
and they begin by teaching him the 


elementary movements, and, by giving 
him judicious competition, leave him 
largely to develop himself through the 


exercise of his own faculties. The success 
of an American Olympic team means an 
increase of the enthusiasm among the 
schoolboys, each of whom is inspired 
with the hope that a very few years will 
see him wearing his country’s badge ; 
consequently the mission work that is 
done by crack athletes, who give their 
services willingly, and each of whom is 
a master of his art, is done without 
obstacle and with great success. It must 
be obvious to anyone that the amateur 
coach who has brains is just as good in 
teaching his own forte as is the profes- 
sional ; but for the instruction of large 
bodies of athletes, such as universities 
and clubs, it is necessary to secure some- 
one who has an all-round knowledge, 
hence the evolution of the professional 
trainer who is, as I have found him, a 
man of intelligence, not seldom of college 
education, eager and keen to discover 
something new in a field which, despite 
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its remarkable standard of cultivation, 
is capable of bearing new and still more 
luxurious crops. 

It is hard to realise that America does 
not owe the greater part of her success | 
to the professional coach, but to the 
energy and application of the athletes 
themselves. The latter invent the 
methods, the former see to the filtration 
of them. This can be perceived in the 
very style of the American runners, who 
have a singular uniformity of action, 
whether sprinters or Marathon runners. 
It can be seen among the hurdlers, who 
take their obstacles with straight leg, 
whereas the English hurdler has a bent- 
legged action. This instance of the 
hurdler illustrates what I mean by 
filtration. Hurdling saw the light first 
in England where someone taking the 
trouble to use his brains recognised 
the advantage of clearing the hurdle 
in a certain way. That way has 
become general here, but some American 
discovered economy in _ straightening 
the leg, and by imitation and tuition 
there has been a complete adoption 
of that style on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. G. R. L. Anderson, the 
finest- hurdler this country has ever 
possessed, has worked out a style for 
himself very similar to the American. 
Mike Murphy, the famous trainer, saw, 
admired, and to a great extent approved 
it, and I doubt not that if hurdling had 
the place in athletics that it deserves, 
and if the present hurdlers were multi- 
plied by ten, we should have several 
Andersons in one decade. I have also 
noticed a strong tendency to type in 
those remarkable long - jumpers, the 
Irish. This, of course, has nothing 
whatever to do with professional tuition. 
Long-jumping is one of the most popular 
events in a country in which field events 
receive an honoured place in the 
programmes. Clearly some jumper at 
some time had this peculiarity of 
action (a lift at the zenith of his rise in 
the air) and frequency of competition 
has spread this by imitation. 
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I have now to consider the propagation 
of this system of athletic development in 
England. For the moment I exclude all 
consideration of the Olympic Games 
which is connected with the question 
of finance, and finance is certainly 
the rock upon which the Olympic 
ship is drifting. I am of opinion 
that with the popularity of athletics 
secured, the matter of the Olympic 
Games will solve itself. A large athletic 
population will see to it that repre- 
sentatives are sent. But the problem 
is more vital of the rescue of athletics 
out of the slough in which they are 
wallowing badly, and I think most 
emphatically that this it is which 
requires immediate attention. Assuming 
a sum of money to be collected sufficient 
to satisfy the British Olympic Council’s 
demands for 1916, the country is as cold 
as ever, and in these circumstances it 
would be infinitely preferable to mark 
time over 1916, and prepare for 1920 with 
the enthusiasm of a whole country in 
support. 

The schools must be attacked first, 
and the athletic authorities, or the 
Olympic Council, or the two in concert, 
should lose no time in inducing the State 
schools to include athletics in their 
sporting curriculum, and to enlist the 
services of such amateurs as have the 
opportunity to put the young idea on 
the broad path to development. I have 
no doubt that a good measure of 
enthusiasm instilled into these schools 
will result as in America in a steady 
stream of recruits into the already 
existing clubs ; in the formation of more 
clubs among the working classes; and 
consequently in a great reduction of the 
number of (to coin an expression) the 
“athletically unemployed,’ who have 
not the time, opportunity, or inclination 
for the great national games. Organi- 
sation and various competitions would 
be, of course, necessary, but we cannot 
admit that America is the only country 
which can produce organisers or entertain 
big national schemes. 
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With the public schools the matter is 
more difficult. They have to be 
convinced that there is to be no attempt 
to subvert the sanctity of those games 
in which they are not satisfied with 
willing recruits, but even compel all 
physically fit. Rowing may be allowed 
to receive the devotion of those who will, 
hockey may claim as many followers as 
football ; racquets, fives, boxing, and 
fencing, and even shooting be a staple 
sport for those who desire, but athletics 
no. A fortnight permitted for so-called 
training, no instruction of any kind, a 
school programme composed with no 
particular consideration of future possi- 
bilities, no athletic match with other 
institutions, and the crack runner of the 
school of far less account than a member 
of the second eleven, though in three 
years’ time he may be a ’Varsity 
President. 

Now athletics need clash with nothing. 
If football has been played steadily from 
the middle of September to the end of 
February, surely enough has been done 
in its service. It might be dangerous to 
suggest that the worship of cricket should 
be disturbed by even those who painfully 
discover their inaptitude for the game 
and their undoubted athletic powers; but 
they certainly ought to get their chance 
for a month before the schools depart 
for the Easter holidays, and in that 
month the rudiments of instruction at 
any rate should be theirs, and one match 
at least should be arranged with a rival 
institution, with the awarding of colours 
for representation, making it a desirable 
thing to be an athlete instead of an 
eccentric useless at the conventional 
games. 

The influence that our public schools 
have upon the athletic life of the country 
is immeasureable. Their latent talent is 
remarkable. One sees that in their 
second year at the ’Varsities, when they 
begin really to show their quality. 
But a freshman prodigy is a rarity, 
whereas in America he is up to inter- 
national form. The number of athletes 
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at Oxford and Cambridge is all too few, 
and what is more they are vastly superior 
to those of any other university in the 
British Isles. This is due to the 
indifferent attitude of the secondary 
institutions who should be _ sending 
athletes of quality to every college, 
hospital, or army training establishment 
in the country. What would American 
athletics resemble if Harvard and Yale 
alone had track teams of excellence ? 
As for athletics outside our educational 
centres, we know that no attempt has 
been made by clubs or by governing 
bodies to develop improvement in 
any shape or form. The Amateur Field 
Events Association organised and 
governed by the best field event 
exponents in the country, pledged to do 
something to destroy this absurd 
indifference to so-called “ unpopular ”’ 
events, has maintained a valiant struggle 
for nearly three years without support 
from athletes, unassisted by the bulk of 
the clubs, looked upon with apparent 


suspicion by the autocratic Amateur 
Athletic Association, who neglected to 
do the work the smaller body has taken 
up; and finally charged by the Field 
with failure of publicity. Everybody 
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leaves the work of reform to everybody 
else; at last someone makes a move, and 
is regarded as an usurper. One fears 
that the Athletes’ Advisory Club, which 
hopes to develop the younger generation 
by the best amateur coaching, will have 
the same disheartening struggle. Mean- 
while the clubs observe a cut-throat 
policy towards each other; “ develop ” 
athletics by means of interminable 
handicaps; waste funds by dazzling 
the athlete’s vision with huge prizes, 
frequently induce the poorer cracks to 
desert the straight paths of amateurism 
by “appearance money,” and either 
ignore field events entirely or conduct 
them so badly as to make the spectators 
believe they are ashamed of them. 

It is an athletic chaos, and it wanted 
the Stockholm Games to show us, not 
only that we were not doing our best to 
be efficiently represented when (as I hope 
I have shown), we have no geniune 
excuse for our failure, but also that we 
are acting in the very worst interests of 
a sport which deserves by its intrinsic 
nature the highest degree of cultivation. 
We are slaying a giant with pins; but 
he is beginning to show signs of his 
pain. 
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MASTERS I HAVE KNOWN 


BY ‘“‘SNAFFLE ” 


Ir I were asked to name the most 
thoroughly typical and delightful of the 
many Masters of Foxhounds with whose 
hounds it has been my pleasure and 
privilege to see sport, I should be in 
a considerable difficulty; but I am 
perfectly certain that if I had to make 
a very small list of these I should 
certainly not omit that of the late 
Mr. Garth; nor I am sure would any 
soldier whose lines were laid at Aldershot 
during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Wherever hunting soldiers 
foregathered in other continents it was 
hardly likely that the evening would 
pass without a reference to the “ dear 
old chap at Aldershot,” and his blue- 
bird’s eye tie—this was never forgotten. 
Indeed it is an uncommon component 


of modern hunting attire; and I think 
I have only once seen it elsewhere—on 
Mr. Scott Plummer, then Master of what 


is now the Lauderdale. As I am 
mentioning that gentleman I might add 
that as far as I recollect he was the only 
Master I have known to hunt in 
spectacles, though, by the way, Lord 
Robert Manners, the new joint Master 
of the Belvoir, does so. 

To return to Mr. Garth. Although 
his feelings, and his love for his hounds, 
must have been frequently hurt by the 
“‘ goings on ”’ of a field composed largely 
of hard-riding subalterns, I have hardly 
ever heard his voice raised in reproof— 
never in bad language, of which I feel 
sure he was incapable. On the other 
hand his kindliness was only equalled 
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by his keenness; and I have known 
him to ride for a long time with a 
youngster, describing in full details the 
sport of a previous Friday, when the 
boy had not been present. Mr. Garth, 
too, had the royal gift of not forgetting 
a face, and I have several times been 
addressed by him with “ Back again!”’ 
after an absence of several seasons from 
the neighbourhood of the Long Valley. 
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in point of time, as his own Mastership 
ended one season later. I cannot help 
thinking this would have been an ideal 
arrangement, especially as a Royal 
Deputy-Master was to hand in the form 
of Prince Christian—so regular a follower 
of this pack. However, it was not to 
be; and the next best thing happened 
when the Hunt took in perpetuity the 
name of the Master who had ruled its 
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When the Royal Buckhounds came 
to an end I, and I daresay many others, 
hoped that arrangements might have 
been made to convert the establishment 
into that of Royal Foxhounds. I daresay 
if; Mr. Garth had then been approached 
he would have been willing to consider 
a retirement in favour of his Sovereign ; 
and after all as things turned out it 
would have made very little difference 


fortunes for half a century. It is 
wonderful to think what changes he 
must have seen in his country in that 
time ! 

Of the royal lady in whose demesne 
Mr. Garth hunted I am, I fear, not 
privileged to write as a ‘“‘ Master I have 
known ”’ (unless, indeed, the fact that I 
have been present at one of her drawing 
rooms, in attendance on ladies of my 
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family, can be so interpreted). What 
interest she took in the Buckhounds I 
have never been able to ascertain— 
indeed I am unable to state that she was 
ever present at a meet. It is amongst 
my memories that it was on the way 
home from hunting that I found the 
flag at the Curragh half-masted on 
account of her death. 

To return to Masters of Foxhounds, I 
think few who knew him would omit from 
their list of the most popular the eighth 
Duke of Beaufort. To speak of him 
as a Master would be indeed superero- 
gatory, for he has left his own mark on 
the sport—one little inferior to Warde’s 
or Meynell’s. To recall even what one 
person can know of his many acts of 
kindness would fill the space allotted to 
this article. Personally, among many 
others, I may mention that he was good 
enough to allow me to dedicate my first 
book, Gun, Rifle, and Hound, to him, 
and I treasure the letter which he wrote 
to me after reading the book, though 
modesty forbids quotation. 

Although he was personally little 
known to me I have always had the 
most vivid recollection of the late Lord 
Spencer as a Master; but here I have 
been forestalled by Whyte-Melville. I 
can never think without laughing of an 
absurd little scene between the Earl 
and some galloping snob, whom he 
certainly (and of right as Master) rather 
hustled in a gateway. “Snob” hotly 
maintained the correctness of his 
position; and Lord Spencer’s profuse- 
ness of apology was so irresistibly comic 
that tears of laughter ran down the 
cheeks of a Pytchley field. It has since 
occurred to me that the interlocutor 
possibly did not know to whom he was 
speaking, for Lord Spencer was wearing 
a black frock-coat, which fact enables 
me to fix the date, just after the death 
of the Duke of Clarence. 

Another altogether delightful M.F.H., 
though a very different sort of man from 
the “‘ Red Earl,” was John Lawrence. 
Let me not be misunderstood to imply 
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that there was anything but position 
between the two men, for Lawrence had 
in a wonderful way the “‘ grand manner ”’ 
of a past day. 

How great was his popularity, especi- 
ally amongst west country and Welsh 
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hunting men and women, was proved at 


the time of his testimonial. Lawrence’s 
was a personality to which one would 
naturally attach “ good stories’’; but 
though I was more or less brought 
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up in his country, and hunted with 
him, albeit at long intervals, for years, 
I fail to recollect anything of the sort. 
Of his hunt there were stories galore, 
especially concerning his queer one- 
handed huntsman, Evan; but these as 
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a rule are too Rabelaisian for publication. 
As a hound-breeder he was pre-eminent, 
for he had the art of breeding his hounds, 
not for this or that good quality, but for 


the purpose of killing foxes. This, I 
believe, was the secret of his success. 
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One cannot think of Welsh Masters— 
though by the way the Llangibby is so 
entirely English as even to have another 
pack between them and the Welsh 
border-line—without pausing at the 
name of Mr. W. R. H. Powell, so long a 
Master in Carmarthenshire. In strict 
fact I have no right to include that 
gentleman in “‘ Masters I have known,” 
because, though having pleasant 
memories of good sport in various 
seasons with his pack, I never saw 
him; but I believe he was present at 
Carmarthenshire Steeplechases when I 
was riding there. Like John Lawrence's 
huntsman, Mr. Powell’s Jack Rees was 
a character, but of another sort, for he 
might have been, and probably was, a 
churchwarden. In the field he was an 
aristocrat. I still remember my surprise 
at hearing him ride up to the only 
member of the family out, and say: 
“Tm going home now, miss.” A still 
greater character was his hump-backed 
whipper-in; and I shall not readily 
forget seeing this worthy’s horse put his 
foot in a hole; and the torrent of 
(Welsh) profanity that proceeded from 
the little bundle of humanity lying on 
the horse’s neck, and clawing the mane. 
It was irresistibly funny. On one 
occasion a friend of mine entered a 
local tailor’s, and found the whip being 
fitted for his ‘“ pink,” and apparently 
very dissatisfied. Snip appealed to the 
gentleman : 

“It is not a good figure, look you, sir. 
There shall be a boomp somewhere,” 
running his hand over the little man’s 
deformity. 

Another Welsh Master of the best— 
I must, I think, call him Welsh, for since 
those days he has taken a Welsh title— 
was “ Johnny ” Rolls of the Monmouth- 
shire. The kindest and cheeriest of 
men, as a Master he was an optimist. 
It was all “capital’’—capital day! 
capital fox! capital run! Indeed, this 
is the very best spirit for a Master. It 
makes things otherwise indifferent 
capital,’”’ whereas a sour-faced M.F.H. 
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gives the day a bad name at the 
start. 

Mr. Rolls had as huntsman one of 
the trio of brothers whom I think the 
very best professionals I have ever 
hunted with — Will Goodall of the 
Pytchley, Stephen of the Monmouth- 
shire, and Frank of the Kildare. The 
huntsman died young ; but the Master, 
I am glad to say, still flourishes ;* and 
will, I hope, take my remarks in good 
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country; and what of that other 
Crimean veteran, Lord Tredegar—to 
make a “ bull ’’—just as popular in his 
own country as the Duke ? 

When I hunted with the Grafton the 
command was in the hands of the 
Pennants. The late Lord Penrhyn, 
though I shared some capital gallops 
with him, had then handed over the 
hounds to his son; and he was in all 
respects a “charming” Master. With 
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part. Fortunately a large number of 
Masters whom I have known are still 
going strong, though not all in office. 
Yet this to a great extent limits the 
scope of my article. What am I to say, 
inter alia, of Lord Lonsdale? A man 
whom I have always mentally compared 
with another famous Master of Hounds— 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. What of 
the Duke of Grafton, probably the most 
popular man in England in his own 


him was associated Mr. Robarts, equally 
genial and cheery. I never heard this 
gentleman’s conduct commented upon 
except on the occasion on which he asked 
a shining ornament of the burlesque 
stage to huat elsewhere. This was, of 
course, the upshot of a feminine cabal ; 
and it must be remembered that the 
Grafton were then a private pack. Still, 
I think it was a mistake; and very 
different was the conduct of Lord 


* NotEe.—It was only a day or two before I received the proof of this article tor revision that 
I heard the news of the death of Lord Llangattock. 
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Spencer one day that hounds paused 
at Althorp. He asked us all to come 
in, but he particularly pressed the lady 
I have referred to, to do so. She, 
however, declined to quit her saddle. 
What, again, can I say of Mr. Fernie, 
the very last Master I have met in the 
field with his hounds since writing the 
above, and one who during the past 
season made hunting history by two 
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Leicestershire, but wherever hunting 
men foregather. In the sport his hounds 
have shown during the past two seasons 
I think I may say that he has his reward. 

An unusual Master, whom I saw in 
the field at one time but did not know, 
was the late Comte de Paris, who 
brought his harriers to Easton Neston 
one day. He did not look very much 
the Master; and rode a barb with 
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great runs, one covering a large extent 
of Quorn territory, and the other a still 
larger one of that of the Pytchley ? 
Well, I can say without personality that 
he, the longest-established (if the ex- 
pression may be allowed) Master in the 
shires, is certainly the best-beloved ; 
and that his conduct in continuing to 
carry on the Hunt after being personally 
incapacitated from riding to hounds as 
of yore, is appreciated not only in 


flowing mane and tail, with a cavalry 
seat of the old school. I don’t remember 
that we had much sport. 

Among Masters of my acquaintance 
I reckon Mr. C. T. Radclyffe of Hyde, 
singular for the fact that he was at once 
M.F.H. and Master of Roehounds—the 
last pack in England. Mr. Radclyffe is 
peculiar from the circumstance that while 
hale and hearty (as I hope he still is) 
he gave up hunting altogether after its 
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having been so much a part of his life, 
and devoted himself mostly to the gun, 
though always having foxes in the 
coverts for the hounds he had once 
ruled over. Another Master whom I 
knew, the late Mr. Lovell, did much 
the same—in fact, he never would even 
see the New Forest Deerhounds, that 
he had brought into being, after he 
resigned. He was one-handed; and 
so was a contemporary of his, who 
also hunted deer, Mr. Basset of the 
Devon and Somerset, a most loveable 
man—there is no other word for it— 
with whose hounds I saw three and 
thirty ‘‘ warrantable deer ”’ set up. 

Of Irish Masters my experience has 
been more limited. Major St. Leger 
Moore always seemed to me the right 
man in the right place; and even the 
unruly Kildare field listened to him. 
Also in Meath was the country suited 
with a Master whilst the late Mr. John 
Watson held office. But my personal 
knowledge of these Masters was very 
slight. 

Nor have I known many Scottish 
M.F.H.’s—to one of whom I have already 
referred. Another I could almost put 
in the same list as Mr. Powell, as a 
Master with whose hounds I saw much 
good sport without ever seeing the 
Master out himself. But I did once see 
the Duke of Buccleuch (it is to him that 
I refer) with his hounds, the meet being 
at his fishing lodge at Bowhill, really 
quite out of his usual country. But 
there never was any want of “lang Lords 
Scott’? out with the pack; and the 
man who held his own with them could 
flatter himself he had gone pretty well. 

Amongst eccentric Masters I always 
look back with a chuckle to the late 
Admiral Parker, of the Dartmoor. 
Indeed, I fancied that some of his field 
attached themselves more to the Master 
than to his hounds, probably knowing 
that whilst sport in the rough Dartmoor 
country was uncertain, the Master was 
a sure draw for some saying which 
would that evening set the mess-table in 
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a roar. Especially vivid is a memory of 
being lost with “the Admiral”’ in a fog 
on the moor, when blasts from the horn 
varied with ‘“‘damns”’ from the voice 
and quaint monotone in great variety. 
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Not only were we lost, but the Master 
had lost both his hounds and his hunts- 


man. The latter, by the way, would 
have been no great loss had it been a 
permanent one. 
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Another queer Master was the late 
Mr. d’Avigdor, whose sporting books 
signed Wanderer’ seem already for- 
gotten, as I see articles with that 
signature appearing in the Field. In 
personal appearance Mr. d’Avigdor 
always reminded me of the “ A.D.C.”’ 
in Handley Cross, “ all teeth and hair 
like a rat-catcher’s dog.’”’ Moreover he 
wore a double eyeglass. I never knew 
him as a Master, for his M.F°.H. experi- 
ence was Irish (a good deal of ii is to 
be found in his book, A Loose Rein), 
but his heart was in hunting, and his 
death was the result of accidents with 
his staghounds—the West Surrey. 

I am often asked: “‘ Who was the 
best Master-huntsman you ever saw ?”’ 
and am much puzzled how I should 
reply, but I should put Mr. Lort-Phillips 
very high on any list; and he was so 
keen that I have always been surprised 
he should so entirely have given 
when quite a 
young man. I think on the whole the 
present Duke of Beaufort would by 
most people be put at the top of the 
tree of amateur huntsmen; and I have 
a high opinion of the brothers Curre, 
who for years have always shown sport 
in divers poor-scenting countries. None 
the less do I incline to the idea that the 
best arrangement is a good professional 
under a good Master. Moreover there 
are few bad professional huntsmen, 
because a bad huntsman rarely gets a 
chance to carry the horn, and if he 
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does he will not hold the appointment 
long. But if a bad amateur has plenty 
of money he can always get a country. 

I don’t seem to have had very much 
experience of harriers, somehow; and 
yet I think there is very often a great 
deal of individuality about the “‘ M.H.” 
Both in England and in Ireland I have 
seen oddities, but more amusing ones to 
see than to read of. The typical Master 
of Harriers of my acquaintance was the 
late Mr. Chorley of the “Q.H.”; and 
his hounds were as typical as himself. 
In fact, with the exception of Mr. 
Sperling’s, I don’t think I ever saw a 
better pack. I remember hunting with 
one in the Shires, which was said to be | 
kept by what Jorrocks called a ‘“ Lord 
High Keeper,” 7.e., of a private asylum. 
It was said that there were separate 
days for the patients, but, if true, I am 
sorry to say it was never my privilege 
to happen upon these. The Master, 
whom I first met on Exmoor, was a 
very good fellow. 

I do not remember anything particular 
about Masters of Draghounds except | 
that I hunted with one who was then 
called Major (or perhaps Lieut.-Colonel) 
French, and who is rather better known 
nowadays. One reason for mentioning 
this is that Baily’s Hunting Directory, 
usually so correct, says that the 
Aldershot Drag Hounds were “ started 
in 1907.’’ Sir John French was Master 
in 1884; and what is referred to is 
probably a revival. 
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BY E. EVERETT-GREEN 
Author of “* The House of Silence’’ ‘‘ The Evolution of Sara,” ‘Monica,’ ‘Ursula Temfest,” &c. 


TuHat’s what they called my master. I 
can’t think why. He was a soldier. At 
least he had been one till he got what 
he called ‘cut up” in some war and 
had to retire. Some of his friends call 
him just ‘“C.B.” Others—like his 
servant with one eye, who brushes my 
coat as well as my master’s—call him the 
Captain. And when he signs papers he 
puts himself down Clive Brabazon. But 
it was the ladies who so often whispered 
to each other about ‘“ Confirmed 
Bachelor.”’ Only if that’s a profession, I 
don’t happen to know just what one it 
is, though I know a lot of things because 
my master sits and tells me them. 

It’s very convenient his being so thin. 
There’s room for me in the chair beside 


him. People generally give him a big 
one, even when he goes out to other 
houses, because he’s so tall; and then I 
jump up and sit beside him, unless I’m 


dirty. He generally leaves me on the 
mat at the front door, which is 
pretty rotten fun, but mostly somebody 
I know passes through the hall, and then 
I stand on my hind-legs and wave my 
front paws, and if it’s a man he snaps 
his fingers and says, “‘ Come along in, 
old chap—I’ll go bail for you!” And 
if it’s a lady she says, “‘ Oh, you darling ! 
you’re quite too sweet for words!’”’ And 
generally she makes somebody bring a 
brush or a towel and rub me down, and 
I wriggle and gurgle in my throat all the 
time ; and then I get hold of the towel 
myself and run round and round shaking 
it and growling ferociously till they take 
it away. I let them lift me up by 
it, making noises in my throat all the 
time, and when the game’s over I go 
into the drawing-room and find the lady 
of the house first—I can generally pick 


her out—and sit up and show her how 
dry and clean I am ; and then I fly across 
to where the Captain is and leap right 
upon his knee and take the part of the 
chair he isn’t using. And after that 
we’re all comfortable and happy together. 

I’m sure everybody likes my master, 
though I don’t think he knows it, for he 
calls himself a “ dull dog.” Perhaps he 
does not talk very much, but he listens 
to everything. He’s got the kindest 
eyes in the world, and when he smiles 
you want to jump up and lick him. And 
when he puts his hand round you and 
rubs your chest whilst he talks—well, 
you don’t want him ever to leave off— 
that’s all! 

I’m an awfully lucky dog to belong to 
him! It was all such a fluke, too! I’d 
had an awful time of it. I can’t remem- 
ber just what went before. I suppose I 
was very young. But I do remember the 
awful time I had of it living in a cage 
that stood out in a street, where people 
were passing by most of the day, and 
the rest of the time in a kind of 
kennel behind in a yard with all sorts of 
creatures—cats even and rabbits; but 
you couldn’t go for any of them, and 
only went walking on a chain witha man. 

Ugh! I wonder I ever lived through it! 

And one day I saw the Captain crossing 
the road slowly and coming towards me 
in my street cage. I couldn’t help it— 
perhaps he reminded me of somebody 
I’d once known and cared for. I just 
had to stand up on my hind legs and 
yelp to him. I told him I was very, very 
unhappy. I wanted to belong to some- 
body again. I wanted to belong to him. 
I begged and prayed of him to take me 
away with him... . 

And he understood ! 
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He came up to my cage and stroked 
me through the bars, and I almost 
waggled myself out of my skin. Directly 
he spoke I was so happy I had to answer 
him back. And the man out of the shop 
came out and he and the Captain talked 
together, and by and by I was taken out 
of my cage and brushed, and I was put 
into my master’s arms, though he could 
scarcely hold me, because the joy inside 
of me made me waggle and wriggle and 
try to lick his hands and his face and 
any part of him that I could get at. Then 
he carried me a short way down the 
street to a shop where he got me a collar 
and a lead, but he needn’t have troubled 
about the lead, for I’d have followed him 
to the world’s end, and gone through fire 
and water to keep near him by that time. 
And any dog would say the same, because 
we know a good master by his smell; 
we don’t make any mistakes ! 

So he took me home to his rooms, and 
the one-eyed man was there, and my 
master said to him: 


“T’ve brought us home a playmate, 


Tommy Atkins. 
him?” 

And Tommy Atkins (whose real name 
is something quite different) looked me 
over and said : 

“ T think he’ll about do, Captain.” 

And my master said: “‘So do I. He’s 
sharp as needles. What shall we call 
him?” 

Then Tommy Atkins looked me up and 
down and said : 

“‘ Sure he’s like the dog as we had once 
in the Inniskillens, and we were for call- 
ing him Brandy.” 

“ Then we'll call this fellow Brandy,” 
said my master, and that’s my name; 
though he often calls me Dino when we’re 
alone together. 

Tommy Atkins is a very good sort of 
fellow. He taught me a whole lot of 
things at odd times. When my master 
goes out without me, then I go to Tommy 
Atkins and he tells me tales about cam- 
paigning days, and he teaches me things. 
So I can salute and shoulder arms and 


What do you think of 
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stand at attention. And I can “ trust ” 
for biscuit and worry woolly balls and 
die for my country. And I find that if 
ever I want anything at the houses I go 
to, I have only got to sit up on my hind 
legs very erect and bring up my right 
paw to my nose in the salute, and I 
mostly get it. 

It was winter when my master brought 
me to his rooms, and when spring and 
summer came we often went away to- 
gether and had ripping times in places | 
where there was water to swim in and 
rabbits to chase, and rats in barns, and 
everything you could want. Time seemed 
just to fly. But when the days began to 
get short and dark, and back we went 
to London, which was pretty dull in a 
way. Still, when you have a master 
like mine to sit and talk to, you’re never 
really dull. 

It was Tommy Atkins who would 
sometimes say to me as he was brushing 
my coat and making a nice whistling 
noise through his teeth as he did so: 

“Sure ’tis a blessing for the pair av 
us that the Captain is after being a 
Confirmed Bachelor. We don’t want no 
change in our life, eh, Brandy ? We're 
for being happy as we are. Women are 
pretty sweet craytures—but they’re the 
deuce in a man’s life! Praise be, the 
Captain ain’t got no womenkind.”’ 

But though we might not want any 
change, Tommy Atkins and I, change 
was coming all the time, little as we 
knew it! 

My master began getting long legal- 
looking letters which made him whistle 
at the first, and which took him away 
for two whole days straight off, and 
when he came back to us he wore a 
black band on the sleeve of his coat. 

And by and by he began talking to 
Tommy Atkins and to me. There had 
been an old man called Brabazon who was 
rich and had a big house somewhere. 
But he didn’t like women or people about 
him, and he lived very shut up and lonely. 
And then he died. My master was a 
relation; but there were plenty more 
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Brabazons scattered about the world, 
and he was very much surprised to hear 
that the old man had left the place and 
the money to him. 

He went to the funeral, and he saw 
the lawyer-men, and now he could go 
there as soon as he liked and take 
possession. 

“What do you say to that, Dino boy ? 
A barrack of a place, regular Bachelor’s 
Hall. Only a few old servants. Most of 
the house shut up and the gardens run- 
ning wild. But the trees all in blossom, 
and daffodils coming up everywhere, and 
a lake with water rats swimming! Ah, 
you understand that part of it, old chap ! 
Nobody seems quite clear yet what 
money there’s going to be to keep it up. 
But there’s enough to make the three of 
us comfortable, and I’ve got my own 
little fortune as well. It won’t be so bad, 
Dino. There’s swimming for you and 
rat-hunting galore; and for me fishing 
now, and shooting later on, and hunting 
if funds will run to a stable. And we 
needn’t be grand, Dino, that’s the com- 
fort of it all. We can live as the old man 
did before us—in the one wing, and keep 
the rest to look at when we feel disposed ! 
And we'll like that garden, you and I, 
Dino! We'll have good times there. 
And there don’t seem many houses 
round. We shan’t be overdone with 
society. That’s one blessing. We rather 
like to be all on our little gay lonesome, 
you and I, boy! Well, we’ll go down to- 
gether next week, shut up these rooms 
and take Tommy Atkins along with us. 
How’s that for a plan ? ” 

I thought it excellent, and said so. 
Something in my blood seemed to tell 
me that away beyond streets and squares 
things were going on which wanted my 
personal attention. I was sure of it 
when we got down to the great old house 
backed by woods, with a chain of 
ancient fishponds and an ancient moat 
ringing it about with water. Such water ! 
You could splash in and out all day ; 
and the live things about that place, in 
woods and outhouses and courtyards, 
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and even in the house itself! The time 
I had—the time of my life! I killed 
twenty rats the very first day and laid 
them in a row along the stone flags out- 
side my master’s window. There was a 
very small tabby cat without a tail who 
came and cuffed me till I yelled first 
time she saw me. But we soon made 
friends, for she was a good one at rats 
and showed me all the best places for 
watching for ‘em, though I couldn’t sit 
hours together, as she did, at one footling 
little hole. The big tom-cat wasn’t half 
as good company. I chivvied him up 
trees whenever I saw him. He was a 
rotter, and the little cat said so too. I 
took her with me to the Captain, and 
she sat on his shoulder all the evening 
and purred. I didn’t mind that, because 
I could sit on his chair just the same. 
In fact, we were very jolly together and 
had quite ripping times ; and my master 
enjoyed things in his own way, too, and 
got his room awfully comfortable, and 
we settled down together to have a real 
good time! 

And then things began to happen. 

The first time I saw her—or any of us, 
for the matter of that—was on a drowsy 
afternoon in April, after we’d been there 
about ten days, I should think. 

We’d been jolly busy all the morning 
out of doors, and after lunch we generally 
went into the library, which was our 
special sanctum. The Captain read the 
paper, which had come by that time, or 
his letters by the same post, and some- 
times he took “ forty winks,” as I did 
myself very often. He sat in his big 
leather chair facing the window which 
opened to the stone terrace and over- 
looked the copse beyond, where the 
daffodils nodded and swayed and danced. 
I tucked myself beside him, and the 
little cat generally sat on the sill of 
another window just behind, a window 
which threw a good light on his paper. 

I suppose I had been asleep for a bit 
that day, for I did not see her come. I 
only saw her when she was there. 

I bristled all over and sat up; the 
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growls began to rumble inside me, as 
they do, you know, when you see some- 
body in your garden who has no business 
to be there. 

The Captain’s arm was round me, so 
he felt and heard it all. 

‘““What’s up, my man?” he asked, 
and then he put down the paper and 
looked too. I was rumbling louder than 
ever, and my ears were tight up and 
pricked forward and I was quivering all 
over, longing to jump down and rush to 
the window and get out and drive off the 
intruder. But my master’s hand round 
the front of my chest held me tight. 

“Wait a bit, Dino, I want to look. 
Really that’s rather pretty, you know ! ” 

Well, it was, if you took it that way. 
The copse was a very pretty place itself, 
where hazel and nut trees grew, and the 
sun shone down through a twinkle of 
tiny little crinkly leaves, more gold than 
green, upon long green grass through 
which the daffodils had thrust up their 
blue-green thin leaves and golden heads, 
till all the place seemed twinkling and 
dancing. And there in the middle of it 
all was a girl—a girl in a green frock—- 
a sort of fairy green, you know—and her 
hat was lying on the ground where it had 
fallen, I suppose, and the sunshine turned 
her hair to a kind of coppery gold halo 
round her head. She was very slim 
and graceful as she bent gathering the 
flowers—our flowers— and I am almost 
sure she was singing a little song, too, 
for her lips seemed to be moving, and 
her body moved and swayed as though 
to the sound of music. So we watched 
her till she had filled her basket and gone 
away out of our sight; and still my 
master’s hand against my chest held me 
still, and I was not allowed to tell her 
that she had been seen. 

After that we often saw her—gliding 
about our garden! And my master 
would never, never let me rush upon 
her and ask her business. She nearly 
always came just at that time when we 
were indoors with our papers and letters. 
Not every day, but pretty often. Not 
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always in the daffodil copse ; sometimes 
in other places. 

I was really quite interested looking 
for her. The library and the room next 
it had windows looking most ways, and 
I used to go from window to window to 
watch. And when she appeared I used 
to sav : 

“ Wough !” 

Then my master would cross the room 
and look ovt over my head, and though 
he kept a little away from the window, 
so as not to be seen, he would stop there 
watching all the time the fairy stayed. 

He used to tell me things about her. 

“Her name is Kilmeny—Bonnie Kil- 
meny—and if ever we meet her, Dino, 
you must make your best bow ; and you 
will hear me say to her, ‘ Bonnie Kilmeny, 
ye’re welcome here!’ And if we are 
very nice to her perhaps she will stay 
with us ; but if we frighten her away the 
first time, perhaps she will never come 
again! So mind your manners, Brandy, 
my boy; for you and I know that the 
sun shines brighter here for us on the 
days that Bonnie Kilmeny comes wooing 
the flowers in our garden !”’ 

He used to talk like that, and I got 
to know how his face looked whilst he 
did it. It never looked a bit like that 
when he saw other people in his garden ; 
the people who came and called upon 
him—men with ladies dressed gaily— 
sometimes ladies alone—old sort of girls, 
as Tommy Atkins called them, with their 
daughters at their heels. They all 
begged to see his charming wilderness 
garden, and my master took them 
round and showed them what they 
asked, and was very polite and rather 
bored. So was I, too, and they gushed 
over the garden and they gushed over 
me. But generally I rushed first thing 
into the water, and after that they 
weren't quite so keen; and I really 
wondered my master didn’t do the same. 
For he can swim just as well as I can 
myself; and ladies in fine frocks are 
worse than the little cat about getting 
splashed over. 
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But he never took them into the 
orchard or the copse where we oftenest 
saw Kilmeny; and Kilmeny never 
} came with these ladies, though I know 
my master sometimes wondered why 
she did not, because, I suppose, unless 
she was a fairy and lived in the woods, 
she must have been a girl living in some 
house near. 

By and by my master had to return 
the visits and accept invitations from 
the big houses scattered about, and 
Tommy Atkins would groan to me in 
private. 

“The howly saints preserve the 
Captain! Them wimmen have their 
eye on him, sure as me name’s not 
Tommy Atkins! They want him up at 
Folder’s Dyke for one of the misses there. 
’Tis plain as the nose on yer face. Praise 
be that he’s learnt the ways of the 
Confirmed Bachelor, or they’d nab and 
nail him for sure!” 

And then one day, when the Captain 
was out, I met Kilmeny in the orchard ! 
And I did not bark at her! By that 
time she seemed like a friend. And 
directly I got up to her—before, in fact— 
I knew she was—a darling ! 

She took me round the neck and she 
kissed the top of my head, and she let 
me kiss her back—so few of them will 
let me do that, even when I’m inclined, 
which isn’t particularly often. 

Then we sat down together and she 
§ told me things—and I told her things 
as well. She understood me and I under- 
stood her. And the sun was hot and 
lovely on the bank, and she was—a 
darling! I lay on her green dress, 
though I was rather damp, and she stuck 
flowers in my collar. And presently she 
began to sing a little song: 


“‘T will make you brooches, and toys for your 
delight 
Of bird song at morning, and star shine at 
night. 
I will build a palace fit for you and me 
Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.” 


And just as she had got as far as that, 


something inside me went off with a little 
explosion—and my master was standing 
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on the top of the bank, looking down 
at us. 

He held out both his hands and he 
smiled. 

“Bonnie Kilmeny, ye’re welcome here,” 
he said. 

Then she jumped to her feet, as light 
as thistledown, and gave him both her 
hands. 

“How nice of you not to mind my 
trespassing! But I could not give up 
my prerogative! Nobody had said I 
mustn't come any more!” 

“You have been used to come ? ” 

“All my life. Dear old ‘ Bear 
Brabazon,’ as they called him, gave me 
the liberty of his garden, though he gave 
it to nobody else. I couldn’t give it up— 
and in the springtime, too! He used to 
call me Kilmeny sometimes—how did 
you know?” 

“T did not know—I guessed. Yes, 
you have the freedom of the place still, 
Kilmeny. My dog has given it you. 
I ratify the bond. Come in and we will 
have tea on the terrace.” 

We did—all of us. It was delicious. 
So was she. Her face was always 
rippling over with the kind of joy that 
you feel when the sun shines and the 
birds sing, and rats are running round, 
and everything is simply heavenly. She 
had hair like the copper pots in the hall, 
and her skin was like the cherry and 
apple blossoms in the orchard. Her 
voice made you want to wag your tail 
all the time, and she had a delicious way 
of stirring you round with her foot which 
would make anybody love her. 

Tommy Atkin’s face was a sight to 
see as he brought the tea. I heard him 
say, ““O Lord! O Lord!” every time 
he came near; and often I knew he was 
watching us somewhere, for I smelt him, 
though I didn’t always see him. 

I heard part of what they were saying. 
She told him she lived at Folder’s Dyke 
herself ; but she was companion to Sir 
John’s old mother who lived with them, 
and she never went out with Lady 
Folder and her daughters. But early 
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afternoon was the time she had to 
herself, whilst the old lady slept, and 
one afternoon a week she had half-holiday 
—like to-day—and could stop to tea. 
She was a poor relation, and had been 
brought up at the Dyke; but she did 
not share the life of the house much, it 
seemed. 

“She’s too pretty, Dino, my man, 
that’s why,’ my master explained to 
me that evening; ‘‘ they keep her out 
of sight, like Cinderella in the fairy tale. 
And there’s no prince to ride up a-wooing 
her—unless you'll play the part yourself, 
my man. For a dull dog like me with a 
hatchet face and a game leg—she’d have 
no bargain there.” 

But I knew better, and I told him so 
in about two hundred different ways ; 
and we were better friends than ever 
after Kilmeny began to come and go, 
because May had come too, and it was 
simply ripping indoors and out, and a 
sort of a wine seemed to get into your 
veins and keep you running round all 
day ; and every day was better than the 
‘last. 

“We must furbish up the house a bit, 
Brandy, my man,” my master told me 
one day. ‘‘It seems that the money’s 
going to be all right—plenty of it. We'll 
go and look what the drawing-room’s 
like. Perhaps Kilmeny will come and 
help to tell us what we can do with it. 
There’s a lot of stuff shut up about the 
place, I’m told. It would be rather sport 
getting a bit more of the house in order.” 

It was great sport, and Kilmeny 
helped us. She seemed just to know 
where everything should go, and what 
were the right colours to use, and how to 
drape the long silken curtains they got 
out of chests, and how to clean and 
polish and set in order. 

I couldn’t be always with them. The 
rats and mice you’d not believe, when it 
came to excursions into the attic! 
I had the time of my life up there, and 
the little cat was as game as you please. 
But I don’t think I was missed. My 
master and Kilmeny seemed quite happy 
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down below in the house or the garden. 
I always found them in the end, and they 
didn’t really seem to know I'd been away. 
Usually I had a large rat to lay at their 
feet ; but if Tommy Atkins caught me 
with it first he always shouted “‘ Dead !”’ 
And I had to put it down then and 
there, which was rather a pity. 

Tommy Atkins groaned and sighed a 
great deal in those days. But his eyes 
were always twinkling and happy, and 
he simply rushed to do anything for 
Kilmeny, just as I did myself. Some- 
times we collided and went sprawling 
together, and how Kilmeny would laugh ! 

There were days when my master 
would be absent from home and did 
not take me, and evenings when he was 
dining at Folder’s Dyke, and I dined 
with Tommy Atkins and heard his 
lament. 

“ Tt’s changes we'll be seeing, Brandy, 
my boy, one av these days. Yirrah, 


virrah, he’s took it bad at last! They’ll 


not for long be calling av him Confirmed 
Bachelor! O Lord, ’tis a sad world— 
changes, changes—and always for the 
worse 

Yet all the time Tommy Atkins’ eyes 
would be on the twinkle, and well do I 
remember the day when with sighs and 
groans he tied a great white favour 
round my neck, and taking me up in his 
arms he whispered : 

“Ye shall see it, if it costs me me 
place, for ’tis the right of ye. Go aisy 
now, me darlint, and keep quiet as a 
mouse. But ye shall see it ; for if ever 
there was a Christian crayture ... .” 

And I saw it all from just inside the 
porch door. There was my master with 
such a proud, happy light in his eyes 
right up the dim church into which I 
had never poked nose before, and perhaps 
never shall again ; and there was Bonnie 
Kilmeny, all in white, and looking so as 
it made me shiver to get at her and kiss 
her. 

And there was talking and to-ing and 
fro-ing, and people singing and staring 
and standing on tip-toe; and by and 
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by a great crash of bells overhead ; and 
than I was out in the churchyard still 
under Tommy Atkins’ arm; but bells 
always make me sit up and howl, and so 
I made him put me down; and before 
I had well got my tail arranged under 
me, for you have to sit tight on your 
tail to do it properly, people were all 
crying out that they were coming. And 
I stopped in the middle of my best tenor 
falsetto (as the Captain called it), for 
he and she were coming straight down 
the path, and I gave a great big yelp 
and jump, and jumped right up into 
Kilmeny’s arms. 

She dropped her flowers to hold me ; 
and it was a good thing I’d been so well 
washed for the occasion, for she had on 
a lovely white dress; but she would 
hug me in it. Everybody laughed and 
cheered, and the bells clanged and pealed, 
and my master laughed and took me 
| from her, and patted my head and put 
me down. 

And as I saw it was a procession, I 
joined myself to it and walked just 
behind them, and never let them out of 
my sight till they went off together in a 
carriage. And I wouldn’t have let them 
go without me then if it hadn’t been 
that Tommy Atkins held me by my 
collar, and that people began throwing 
things after the carriage, and I had to go 
for them and teach them better manners. 

“Be aisy, darlint, be aisy,” cried 
Tommy Atkins, catching me up again 
lest I should chase the carriage, which I 
certainly should have done in a moment, 
“they'll soon be back, and they can’t 
take ye, because if they did they couldn’t 
bring ye back—them dog laws is that 
tyrannical and foolish! But we'll make 
them a beautiful house to come back to, 
you and I together.”’ 

We did, and they came back to it 
looking happier than any two people 
you've ever seen. And I was there to 
welcome them; and Kilmeny went 
straight down on her knees to hug me, 
and so did my master; and the time 
we had of it! 
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And now we have glorious days, every 
one of them. For if the Captain goes 
riding too far to take me, or goes shooting 
with men, who only want sporting dogs 
in the party, I take care of Kilmeny at 
home. I tell her long stories about the 
Captain, and when I’ve done she begins ; 
and so we go on all day. It’s lovely. 

And in the evening we're all together 
in the drawing-room with the silken 
curtains and the shaded lamps, and the 
flowers, and the piano which always 
stands open. The Captain sits in a 
deep chair by the fire, and I sit with 
him. Kilmeny sits opposite with the 
little cat on her lap or shoulder, and 
sometimes I cross to her; but mostly 
I sit with my master. 

Then he will say : 

“ Kilmeny, sing to us. Sing the song 
you were singing in the orchard when I 
found Brandy making love to you—by 
proxy !”’ 

Directly she strikes the chords some- 
thing inside me begins to quiver, and 
little noises come out of me. Kilmeny 
always looks across with that dear 
laughing light in her eyes. 

“Sing with me, Dino, darling ; let it 
be a duet,” she cries; and then she 
plays more chords, and the noises 
inside me grow louder, and at the last 
we both sing it together : 

“‘T will make you brooches, and toys for your 

delight 

Of bird song at morning, and star shine at 
night. 

I will build a palace fit for you and me 

Of green days in forests and blue days at sea.” 


There is a lovely cadence in Kilmeny’s 
voice as she sings, and when she has 
done she comes over to us, kneels down, 
and lays her head on my master’s knee, 
just where I can see her face and touch 
it with my tongue. 

And my master strokes her hair and 
says 

“ That is what I have come to call in 
my mind ‘The Lay of the Confirmed 
Bachelor.’’”’ And then we all laugh 
together. 
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THE MAKING OF A _ RETRIEVER 


BY OWEN JONES 


Or the vast number of retrievers there 
are nowadays comparatively few are 
first-rate workers or properly trained. 
A tremendous number are merely useful, 
far too many are useless, and some are 
worse than useless, or very nearly so. 
There is no greater drug on the dog 
market than the usual middle - class 
retriever: the sort of creature that is 
not dear as a present if you are badly in 
need of a dog, but decidedly expensive 
at anything near the figure the beast 
might have been worth as a worker, apart 
from any value of looks. It is a great 
pity there are so many retrievers about 
of this quality. They crowd out the 
good dogs and ruin the market. 
Evidently most people are more 
successful in breeding retrievers than in 
training them—the process of breeding 
is the more automatic, for dogs do not 


train themselves to the requirements of 
sport, by instinct. Leaving out the fielc 
trial set of men, and a few others, there 
is not enough difference made in price 
between what is given for the ordinary 
sort of retriever and the extra-ordinary, 
The value of a first-class working 
retriever should be limited only by th 

depth of your pocket. The trouble igs 
that it is rather natural for such buyers 
as are not particularly capable judges of 
merit in work and training to infer that 
a dog for sale is not good enough to b 

kept ; which, I admit, is often the case 

but not always. 

Possibly and probably the most usefu 
way of alluding to the making of < 
retriever is to explain some of the ways 
in which a retriever is marred. Ther 
is a subtle difference of cause and <« 
palpable difference of effect. Many < 
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puppy is spoilt right from the beginning ; 
and it will be well, before passing on to 
the advanced stages of a retriever’s 
education, to touch upon some of the 
commonest mistakes of early training. 

Running-in, it will be granted, is the 
besetting sin of most retrievers, the 
special weakness or natural form of 
misdemeanour, just as it is natural for 
boys to play cricket at first with a 
crooked bat and swipe at everything. 
In both cases we know that unless these 
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the subsequent struggles to restrain the 
persistency with which such puppies 
run-in when they are old enough to be 
called dogs? I have written of this 
irrational futility before and elsewhere. 
I make no apology for calling attention 
to it again. For I continually observe 
the annoying fruits of so absurd a method 
of training, which is obviously perplexing 
and grossly unfair to a young dog. 

You cannot help a puppy wanting to 
run-in to start with any more than you 
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faults are promptly checked they will 
quickly becomea habit. But it iseasier to 
prevent a bad habit than to cure it: to 
acquire the proper habit is infinitely 
more difficult after the curing of the bad. 
Anyone of ordinary intelligence will 
admit this, even if he has not thought 
of it before. Yet numbers of retrievers 
—perhaps the majority of them—are 
not only unchecked from running - in 
when they are puppies, but are deliber- 
ately encouraged to do so, such is the 
anxiety of their handlers to incite them 
to retrieve. Can you wonder, then, at 


can the impetuous perverseness of a 
boy beginning to play cricket. All 
performances of this sort must be sup- 
pressed. Teach your retriever puppy to 
retrieve and make a great fuss of him 
when he acquits himself properly, but 
don’t teach him to run-in at the same 
time. Restrain him relentlessly till he 
is ordered to go—that is the secret of 
success in the final schooling. If all 
puppies were thus taught not to run-in 
from the first, there would not be so 
many cases of attempts to cure running- 
in being given up later on as a bad job. 
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I do not say that a retriever puppy 
that has been taught from his earliest 
days not to run-in will never do so, 
because often when he has acquired his 
proper and admirable keenness, and 
rather fancies himself at gathering game 
that falls—and sometimes that which 
does not fall—he will find his ardour too 
much for him and will bolt off at full 
speed. That is when the battle is won 
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First of all, appeal promptly and 
decidedly to his finer feelings, and it is 
not unlikely that the lessons of restraint 
which you so thoroughly taught him in 
connection with his retrieving practice 
will prevail over his exuberant and baser 
inclinations. It will be the win of the 
battle to you, if they do. You must ever 
be prepared to sound a sharp “‘ No!” or | 
“ Heel ! ” or whistle—it does not so much 
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or lost to the trainer, or the dog. It is 
the most critical stage of a retriever’s 
education. Overlook a running-in then, 
and he will think what a fine thing he 
has done, and will do it again and again, 
and go on doing it probably for the rest 
of his life. That would be a most dis- 
appointing drawback after all your other- 
wise careful training. What are you to 
do? 


matter which, depending on what experi- 
ence has shown you has the most powerful 
influence over him. But remember that 
you cannot, in this riotous state of his 
keenness, be certain that the most fully 
understood and hitherto invariably 
obeyed order will turn him from his 
course of evil. On the promptness and 
the decisiveness of the tone with which 
the order is given depends much of the 
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likelihood of its being obeyed. Whatever 
you do or do not do, don’t rave out some 
cursing phrase with the significance of 
which the dog is not acquainted, as if 
you were addressing some familiar human 
friend. That sort of mistake is commonly 
made in circumstances of extreme stress. 
While training a dog, however, you may 
just as well train yourself to say the right 
thing at the proper time, and without a 
moment’s hesitation. 
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it will be a comparatively half-hearted, 
faltering effort, which of course must be 
dealt with in the same way as the first, 
but more impressively ; and the inclina- 
tion to cast restraint to the winds will 
soon subside. 

But should he take no heed of your 
order and continue his unbidden course, 
and though he may find and bring to 
you ever so smartly the object which 
tempted him to err, then show him your 
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If the dog desists, or hesitates, so that 
you can put into force physical restraint, 
rub in a thorough good rating by means 
of the accustomed expressions of dis- 
approval, till he is abjectly ashamed. 
Having fetched him back to the place 
from which he started to run-in, speak 
your words of rebuke into his very ear. 
Owing to his early training, it is not 
likely he will disgrace himself again for 
some time, maybe never again, if he has 
been arrested by order in the early part 
of his unauthorised rush. But if he does, 


disgust. Take the thing silently and 
scornfully from him as if it were a rag 
infected with the plague, and hurl it 
from you towards the place he brought 
it from. And, having given him a taste 
of the whip, with a full repetition of the 
order he disregarded, take him, still 
under degrading arrest, to where he 
ran-in from. There repeat the order in 
the form of a lecture, showing him, by 
way of emphasizing your remarks, the 
instrument of corporal punishment. 
Now I daresay the mere suggestion 
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of a whip will be enough to bring me the 
gratuitous abuse of persons who are too 
prone to jump to conclusions. So, as I 
have not time to answer superfluous 
letters and mostly act as honorary 
secretary to myself, I offer a few quali- 
fying hints on the whip and its uses 
and abuses. 

It all depends on the temperament of 
dogs. Some never require the whip 
even to be shown to them—like some 
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greatest possible disgrace and degrada- 
tion to the transgressor, in the eyes of 
his trainer. It is abundantly certain 
that almost any dog rejoices exceedingly 
when his handler bestows words and 
signs of his pleasure upon him ; likewise, 
a dog feels sorry for himself when the 
case is reversed, and his sorriness for 
himself is according to the degree of his 
handler’s indicated displeasure. There- 
fore, since the whip is kept for the final 
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schoolboys—but not many. A _ word 
and look of sorrowful anger may be 
enough. Some dogs—and some boys— 
invite a series of whippings before they 
choose to turn from ways of wilful dis- 
obedience. Study the temperament of 
your dog, and don’t use the whip if you 
can gain your object without it. 

In dog-training, at any rate, the 
“‘ whip,” so far as my ideas are concerned, 
is to be understood as merely the symbol 
of the punishment which involves the 


form of impressing your displeasure on 
the consciousness of a dog, it is reason- 
ably calculated to produce the deepest 
feeling of disgrace. 

I said just now that the whip should 


be merely the symbol of extreme 
punishment—I did not suggest that it 
should be a barge-pole or knout or any 
heavy or otherwise infernal engine of 
pain. I emphatically say it should not 
be anything of the kind. I suppose the 
whip, in the form most of us know, is 
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used in reference to the punishment of 
misbehaving, disobedient dogs, because 
it is the most convenient and effective 
means of maintaining order and making 
a lasting impression. 

The dog-whip which is to be bought 
at five ironmongers out of six is 
a somewhat formidable implement. I 
have seen a good many patterns, and 
should consider any commercial dog-whip 
to be without its chief usefulness if it 
were not fitted so as to serve the purpose 
of a serviceable lead. 
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or dock, a wisp of long grass or straw, 
a length of old-man’s-beard, a hand 
disposed for cuffing—anything light and 
incapable of inflicting much pain or 
bruising will do. 

To save equipment I generally use a 
home-made lead, consisting of strong 
string with a snap at one end and a loop 
at the other, as a dog-whip—this I 
always have about me in case of 
emergency, coiled so that it takes up no 
more room than a box of matches. A 
dog soon learns to know the significance 
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It is as well to institute some particular 
form of whip so that a dog may have no 
difficulty in recognising it. Just quietly 
producing the sufficiently familiar object 
and showing it to him will often have 
the desired effect, by suggestion; it 
acts as a timely reminder of the mentally 
painful possible proceedings. When the 
permanent form of whip is not forth- 
coming, all sorts of things will serve 
better than nothing—what they lack in 
recognisable appearance must be made 
up for by the manner in which they 
are brought to the notice of the 
delinquent. A twig, the stem of a thistle 


of my undoing it and doubling it (holding 
it by the snap and loop) ready to perform 
the office of a whip. It is impossible to 
hurt a dog’s body with such a whip, but 
it will help satisfactorily to hurt his 
feelings and impress on him the wisdom 
of obedience. And that is all you want. 
If the object of applying a whip were to 
inflict pain you could manage that by 
stamping on a dog’s toes, and otherwise 
shamefully ill-treating him. I repeat, 
The whip, in the form of a symbol, is the 
best means of emphasizing a feeling of 
disgrace and a proof of your authority 
on the mind of a dog; but let its use 
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be as rare and dignified as possible, for 
we know what familiarity is apt to 
breed. 

_ The check-cord, I am bound to say, 
is more a means of prevention than cure. 
Undoubtedly it is useful in many ways 
to handlers of all sorts of dogs ; but the 
retriever that is turned out in a finished 
state without it, at any rate during the 
final stages of his training, is better and 
far more useful. If only someone would 


invent a check-cord that would lend 
itself to the art of the conjuring wizard 
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authority over him, sooner or later—the 
sooner, a great deal the better. 

The check-cord, simply because it can 
be seen and felt and because you cannot 
avoid a dog noticing its putting on and 
taking off, just misses being the ideal 
means of finishing and perfecting the 
discipline and direction of a retriever. 
There is a tremendous difference between 
a dog that does not run-in or chase 
because he knows he assuredly will be 
hauled back more or less unpleasantly 
by the neck, and the one that, knowing 
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by ordinary folk, retrievers under 
absolute control and perfectly free from 
running-in and chasing “to hurt” 
would be as common as they are un- 
common. But you have always to 
reckon with a dog’s cunning—I do not 
mean cunning in the sense of praise- 
worthy cleverness, but that elusive 
cunning by which a dog will escape the 
intentions of his handler, and often defy 
him. A dog must never be allowed to 
score off his trainer; he may get the 
best of it for a time, but at all costs and 
inconveniences you must prove your 


perfectly well he is unfettered, refrains, 
because he knows he ought not to, and 
that his handler would be grieved and 
himself disgraced. 

Before a perseveringly impetuous dog 
becomes fairly steady to heel, that is, 
does not run-in regularly as hard as he 
can, is the time when the check-cord will 
mould him into hesitating before he 
starts off—and you think the cure will 
be easy and a question of a little more 
time. Then comes the trouble. The 
dog, when he is attached to the check- 
cord, whether or not you have the 
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opposite end in your hand, probably 
will make no attempt to transgress—but 
if the cord is removed he may misbehave 
as badly as ever; and, if he becomes 
cunning enough to know when he is free 
of the restraining influence of the check- 
cord, he will be cunning enough to know 
that he has scored off you and can do so 
again and again whenever there is an 
opportunity. When the check-cord is 
put into active operation, the order 
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dog’s way of reasoning rather than your 
own. 

To work the check-cord and give 
spoken or whistled or signalled orders at 
the same time needs some preliminary 
practice on the part of most people—of 
course when the dog is not present or 
within sight or hearing. 

There is no harm, but often much 
good, in deceiving a dog to help him to 
understand what he is to do or not to do. 


‘“GooD DoG!”’ 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


“No” or “ Heel,” as the case may be, 
or the whistle and sign to return, should 
accompany the arresting and hauling in 
manipulation of the cord. Then the 
action of the cord simply appeals to the 
dog as a reminder of the order, draws, 
as it were, his attention to it ; and, the 
order being repeated several times, when 
the action of the cord has been modified, 
right up to the dog’s return to heel and 
after, becomes the dominant impression. 
You must study and closely follow the 


For instance, when you go to release a 
dog that is on a chain, if you fiddle with 
the snap in the usual way but do not 
detach it from the ring of his collar he 
will try to rush off the moment he fancies 
he is free. On the other hand, if you go 
and pat him and can contrive (when the 
chain is not taut, of course) to undo the 
snap, without his knowing it, he will 
make no attempt to go till after a while 
he discovers he is free, even though you 
urge him to come away with you. Also, 
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if you take a dog back to his chain 
and make believe you have fastened 
him to it, he will stay in his place for a 
time. He gets so used to the clicking 
and the action of the fastening and 
unfastening that he acts accordingly. I 
always teach my dogs not to go till 
ordered, by pretending to undo the snap 
of the chain and letting them discover 
their mistake ; they very soon learn to 
wait for the order to advance though 
they know I have really unfastened the 
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business, but each stage must be 
perfected. Nothing whatever must be 
allowed to delay or interfere with the 
handler’s attention to the training of 
the dog. A young dog should have been 
brought to the perfect state in every 
conceivable combination of circumstances 
before he is introduced to the hundred 
and one fortunate and unfortunate 


happenings at a shooting-party. 
The first time he is taken out with a 
party, it is a good plan to let him do 


WAITING FOR ORDERS 
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chain. Several combinations of applying 
this analogy will occur when the check- 
cord is being used. To checkmate the 
cunning of a dog, it is a good plan to 
affix the check-cord and let it trail loose 
before the dog is released from chain or 
kennel. 

Any number of promising dogs are 
spoilt by being taken too soon among 
the distractions of a shooting-party, 
especially if in covert. Everything must 
be gradual; it need not be a long 


nothing but stay at heel, to give his very 
natural feelings of bewildering excite- 
ment time to wear off. If he can have 
the support of a trustworthy old dog that 
can be spared to spend the day chiefly 
as a spectator, he will learn much by 
the example. It is well worth it. 

Not everyone can resist the temptation 
to give a young retriever active work ; 
but too often it is work that, though 
useful in a way as an experience for his 
nose, does him far more harm than good. 
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For instance, two exceedingly promising 
young dogs were taken out for a walk 
after partridges, and both were sent, 
or allowed to go, to find the first bird 
that fell; they found it almost simul- 
taneously, and, of course, both wanted 
to retrieve it. They had beautiful soft 
mouths, but it is needless to explain the 
result of the effect of the tug-of-war 
that forthwith ensued. 

One of the early incidental lessons of a 
retriever should be to refrain from 
touching the spoil that another is 
carrying; nearly all well-bred dogs, 
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To return to the introduction of a 
young retriever to the distractions of a 
shooting-party. It is a good plan to 
give hima moderate preliminary lungeing, 
to help him to work off the edge of his 
exuberance of aimless rushing, which 
often develops into dreadful mistakes or 
causes him to over-run his nose-power. 
Do not send him to find and retrieve the 
first bird that comes down, especially if 
it fall where he can see it ; walk calmly 
up to it, with the dog at heel, and pick 
it up yourself. But be on the watch for 
his making a grab at it at the finish. If 


MR. JOCELYN LUCAS’ ‘‘ SEVERN PAT”’ 


after the competitive stage of puppy- 
hood, refrain, from an educated sense of 
decency and honour. The idea is easily 
instilled, if need be, by making one dog 
lie down while another retrieves. You 
may carry this a useful step further by 
sending them in turn to retrieve some- 
thing from close in front of the other’s 
nose—it does not matter what, real 
game or a dummy. I have never yet 
had a retriever that took birds from the 
mouths of other people’s dogs, but I 
have seen other people’s dogs try to take 
them from mine, and fail. 


he does so far forget himself and the 
lessons of restraint given in his earlier 
days of education, do not at once lift 
the bird but make the dog lie down close 
to it, and when he has done considerable 
penance quietly and deliberately pick it 
up without inviting his help. It will be 
just as well not to let him take any active 
part in the fray for the first day or two 
at any rate, and it will pay in the end 
to make him wait till his superfluous 
ardour has abated. 

However, when you do set him to 
work, make sure that he shall find his 
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bird (or, failing it, another that has been 
put down in his way without his seeing 
it). Before setting a young dog to work, 
it is important to ascertain what the 
scent is like; this you can judge by the 
performance of a dog whose experience 
and nose-power you know. I should 
restrict a young dog to dead birds for 
some time, and should not let him do 
any work at all when there is no scent, 
or very little. There is no necessity to 
hurry his introduction to runners over 
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The best sort of live runner to begin 
with is a partridge that falls, not in thick 
cover, where it very likely will take a 
tortuous course, but near the lee-side 
of a thin hedge, and is seen (but not by 
the dog) to run not too energetically 
along the outside, and then squat 
out of sight, just within the hedge. 
Failing that, let the bird be a slow runner 
in a field of grass thick enough only to 
prevent the dog viewing the course of 
the bird. What you want to avoid is 
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which you have no control. He can be 
given regular practice on the trail of a 
bird dragged along a chosen course by a 
bit of string. Trails laid by a dummy 
can always be managed and discreetly 
graduated in length and difficulty ; but 
perfect precautions must be taken to 
prevent the dog seeing them laid. If 
you are alone, or have no person to help 
you, it is safest to tie him up or he may 
be peeping round the corner and so spoil 
the whole business. 


the possibility of the dog seeing the bird 
jump up, before or soon after he is put on 
the fall, and so getting into his head the 
mischievous notion of hunting by sight. 
The habit of continually stopping and 
staring about expectantly is much harder 
to cure than to prevent. A bird on 
stubble or any more or less bare ground 
is always liable to jump up. As a 
precaution against this risk, let the bird 
get a fair distance away, so as to ensure 
a good length of trail-scenting work, 
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before the dog is likely to see the bird, 
if it does jump up, till forced to do so 
by the near approach of the dog. When 
the dog has traced a bird’s line and his 
nearness makes it spring, that is good, 
and gives a pretty fillip to his perse- 
verance and quickness. 

I remember a particularly brilliant 
first real runner. The bird came down 
on a strip of grass beside a long fence of 
wire-netting. As luck would have it, 
the bird ran straight up-wind along an 
old-established rabbit and general game 
run close by the side of the netting, and 
finally squatted a long way on in a tuft 
of herbage about a spray of bramble. 
I set on a young dog I had with me who 
had not even seen the bird fall. She 
took up the line at once and raced it till 
she practically knocked the bird into 
the air with her nose. A runner that is 
seen (again, not by the dog of course) 
to follow a track made by a binder-wheel 
on clovery stubble is a good one for a 
young dog. 

An apprentice dog must be given 
plenty of time, and that is one of the 
things people, especially if they know 
little or nothing of training dogs, are 
’ never at all eager to give. I saw a dog 
experience a rotten bit of bad luck in 
this way—he disregarded the assertion 
that a bird was dead by taking a decided 
line down a wheel-mark in some oat 
stubble. Just as he was well out of 


shot he turned aside, and put up a sound 
partridge which naturally he sprang at, 
but left at once. The dog was called up, 
and rated as a fool. 


A few minutes after 
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some harvesters found the bird, an 
exceedingly able runner, skulking under 
a sheaf within a few yards of where the 
dog turned aside. 

The introduction of a dog to covert- 
shooting requires more care than to field 
work. It is very risky to send him into 
thick underwood at first, where you 
cannot keep aneye on him. Thin, young 
wood of a year or two’s growth is the 
place to begin ; if possible, where the dog 
can see you less easily than you can him. 
The same maxim about not shooting, 
or allowing anyone else to shoot, at 
anything (wounded or not) he may put 
up should not be relaxed till he is what 
one may call absolutely proof against 
irrelevant distractions. The best retriever 
in the world cannot help more or less 
disturbing game in a covert, or elsewhere, 
when he is on the line of a strong runner, 
you must think of this before you send 
the dog. It is as foolish to punish a dog 
when he has done perfectly right as to 
omit to do so when he has done 
wrong. 

Many retrievers are spoilt by in- 
different or lazy trainers who deceive 
themselves and other people by saying, 
“ He’ll come o’ this and that—all he 
wants is more work.’’ If he ever does 
“come o’” the various faults, it is 
generally not till he is too old to be 
actively useful ; whereas a little rational 
and persevering training would have 
made him, instead of his being allowed 
to spoil himself through the ignorance 
or negligence of his handler. A first-rate 
retriever is often born, but seldom made. 
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BY SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD 


As a pastime for indoors Billiards is 
undoubtedly the most attractive game 
in the world. How is a cold winter’s 
night to be better spent than in a 
cosy billiard room with some intimate 
friends, some degree of proficiency with 
the cue, and an opponent who can give 
you a good game? Certainly I am 
acquainted with nothing more enjoyable, 
but the people who are in accord with 
this sentiment seem to be growing fewer 
and fewer every year. 

The amateur may find the game 
absorbing even if he be far from an ac- 
complished hand at it, but the difference 
of skill between the best amateur and 
the professional is so enormous that it 
is almost impossible to handicap the two 
together. It is no exaggeration—or no 


disparagement to the amateur champion 
of England, Mr. H. W. Virr—to say that 
the professional champion, Melbourne 


Inman, could give him at least half the 
game in a match of 6,000 up—and more 
if the game was longer. In cricket, foot- 
ball, golf, and half-a-dozen other sports 
the amateur can well hold his own with 
the professional ; in billiards the different 
degrees of skill are amazing. Even with 
all this, I am afraid that billiards—at 
any rate as a source of public attraction 
—is slowly but surely on the wane. 
Since the abolition of the spot and 
push strokes some fifteen years ago the 
present-day professionals have improved 
billiards out of all recognition. Twenty 
years ago big breaks were made by the 
spot stroke or by a run of nursery can- 
nons, half of which were obtained by a 
push ; the modern red and winner game 
has now been gradually perfected by the 
professionals. I am quite aware that 
even the top of the table game may 
become monotonous, but very few of the 
leading players, with the exception of 
Edward Diggle, do all their scoring at 
this part of the board. A spell of all- 
round, open billiards, a run of close 


cannons, and perhaps a sequence of red 
losers are the methods with which the 
players make their points, and there can 
be little doubt that the game is now a 
good deal more interesting to the onlooker 
than was the case twenty years ago. It 
is not as though the amateur has pro- 
gressed accordingly—he has deteriorated 
if anything—and this is partly the reason 
for my making the assertion that the 
popularity of billiards is declining. In 
any game which is progressive the 
amateur’s skill is not far behind the 
professional’s—golf being an instance ; 
but in billiards the average amateur gets 
to the stage when he can make a thirty 
or forty break and there he stops. I am 
quite aware that the amateurs have a 
good deal the worst of matters owing to 
the conditions under which multitudes 
of them have to play. Unless they 
belong to a good club or have tables of 
their own, they must learn their game 
on boards of all sorts of strengths, with 
indifferent cushions and worse balls. 
The inevitable consequence is the loss 
of that all-important factor for good 
billiards—touch. How different it is 
with the professional! He plays on 
tables that are practically of the one 
strength, fast cushions, a silk-like cloth 
and a set of balls that are accurate in 
weight to a degree, all combining to give 
him a touch that is suitable for every 
table he visits. 

There is, of course, the regular practice 
which has so much to do with proficiency 
at billiards, or any other game as a 
matter of fact, and that, combined with 
the difference in playing conditions, has 
everything to do with the amazing dis- 
parity between the two. It is certainly 
not for the want of knowledge of the game 
that the amateur falls so far behind; I 
know plenty of players who have nothing 
to learn in that respect ; but they make 
a sorry exhibition when pitted against 
the professionals simply owing to want 
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of touch and practice. Young as he is, 
George Gray has done much to improve 
the English amateur’s play, simply by 
showing the possibilities of the losing 
hazard to even the most moderate of 
cueists; but although several of the 
leading players—notably Mr. Virr and 
Major Fleming—cultivate the stroke 
assiduously with excellent results, the 
majority still stick to the somewhat 
haphazard all-round game and do not 
improve. They will tell you the red loser 
is too monotonous ; but that complaint 
can only hold good with the professionals 
who have to make their play attractive 
to get a living. This much is certain. 
The losing hazard is the backbone of 
English billiards for scoring purposes, 
and with four pockets available it requires 
no wonderful skill or wearying practice 
to be able to make a hundred break. 


A CONTRIBUTORY CAUSE TO THE WANING 
INTEREST ? 


Contradictory as it may seem, there is 
little doubt that George Gray also did a 
good deal of harm to English billiard 
players—the professionals, I mean. With 
all their regular patrons flocking to see 
Gray make his thousand breaks, interest 
in the ordinary matches naturally 
slumped, so something had to be done 
to draw a crowd for the players whose 
best breaks rarely touched the five 
hundred mark. Thus it was that plen- 
tiful use had to be made of the greatest 
curse professional billiards has known 
since it emerged from the comparative 
disrepute of the public-house into the 
pastime of the highest in the land. 

I refer to the so-called “money match,” 
a means of attraction which last season 
saw stretched to the uttermost limits of 
human credulity. No man knows his 
own skill—or his own limitations—better 
than your professional billiard player, and 
he does not make such a lot of money 
that he is anxious to throw it away 
backing himself for a match he knows he 
could not win. But something must be 
done to get a “ gate,’”’ so, perforce, a 
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match is advertised as)being for any- 
thing from {£50 to £500 aside. These 
amounts, mind you, when the betting 
on a genuine contest would be long odds 
on one man. Under ordinary circum- 
stances an exhibition match of sixteen 
or eighteen thousand up, unless it be 
between two of the most attractive 
players in England, will not draw any- 
thing like a payable house ; so recourse 
has to be made to a mythical side wager 
with the addition of keeping the scores 
together until the second or third last day. 

Is it any wonder then that people go 
away from such things disgusted ? To 
put the matter mildly, it is paying a poor 
compliment to the average man’s intel- 
ligence when the players, with {500 
supposed to be dependent on the result 
of the game, go for all kinds of all-round 
and double-baulk cannons, the legitimate 
odds against which would be anything 
from four to forty to one. Opening up 
the game and taking risks in a desire to 
liven things up is a very good idea in a 
purely exhibition match, but it is not 
done with genuine money at stake—by 
the professionals at any rate. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS TO REMEDY MATTERS. 


Undoubtedly one of the causes of the 
declining interest in professional matches 
is the length of the game. Instead of the 
usual fortnight over which most games 
extend, it would, in my opinion, be much 
better if no match were to last over a 
week. Then again, it very often happens 
that one of the players obtains his 
sessional points of 666 or 750 in a little 
over the hour, the result being that the 
majority of the spectators go away 
feeling they have not had their money’s 
worth. Let the players arrange to give 
a two hours’ exhibition at every session. 
When the billiards finish before then, let 
them make up the remainder of the time 
by giving a display of fancy strokes or 
playing a few games of snooker. As a 
matter of fact, I have noticed that a 
display of trick and fancy shots invari- 
ably gives more pleasure than the billiards 
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itself. As to the imaginary side wager, 
the only thing I can suggest is that it be 
dropped for good. Frankly, I do not 
believe that one out of every dozen 
people who patronise billiards at all 
regularly believe in its existence. The 
professionals themselves have no delu- 
sions on the subject, as the following 
instance will show. 

Speaking to a leading player one day 
last season in reference to a match which 
was to take place between two other 
equally well-known players for £250 
aside, the writer asked this first player 
what he thought of it. “ Why,” he said, 
“if so-and-so,’ mentioning one of the 
players, ‘‘ was playing for a packet of 
cigarettes he would nearly drop dead 
with fright.’’ Not so very long after, the 
player who made this remark was himself 
engaged in a genuine money match—one 
of the few, I may say. Well, without 
exactly dropping dead with fright, he 
could not—in billiard phraseology—hit a 
ball with real money on the result, and 
after three days to all intents and pur- 
poses threw up the game. Candidly, I 
have seen very few professionals or 
amateurs who could play their proper 
game with a big purse at stake. 
Melbourne Inman is the one exception 
amongst the present day men, and I do 
not know of anyone who could be put 
against him for real money in a match 
with ivory balls. 

What the game really wants is a strong 
controlling body. Although all the lead- 
ing professionals belong to the Billiards 
Control Club, that body’s power over the 
players practically extends only to the 
Championship. It is, of course, impos- 
sible for the club to retain any hold over 
the leading lights of the profession except 
by means of a combine of the table 
manufacturers in this country, and even 
then, bearing in mind the wholesale 
desertion which took place from the 
Billiard Association a few years ago, I 
doubt whether such a thing would be 
practicable. At the present time the 
Billiards Control Club have a rule 


governing the Professional Championship 
which says that no maker’s name shall 
be displayed on the table used. This has 
done away with all the squabbling which 
used to take place every year over which 
maker would bid the highest to have his 
table used. 

At the bottom of all the trouble and 
dissension is jealousy, and until the 
players agrce to pull together I cannot 
see that—clever as they undoubtedly are 
—they are ever going to improve matters 
or keep any interest in themselvers as 
entertainers of the public. One of the 
great causes of the numerous fiascoes 
which take place every season is that 
they will insist on giving each other 
starts—d la John Roberts, who gave a 
start to all and sundry and to men who 
could have given it to him. I thought 
the veteran had killed that business with 
ridicule, but H. W. Stevenson resurrected 
it last season when he attempted to give 
Inman 2,000 start in a game of 18,000 
up. What was the result ? After leading 
by over 4,000 before the first week was 
out, Inman slowed down until Stevenson 
was within a thousand of him. Then in 
the last three days he went away again 
and won—in his own words—at his 
leisure by some 3,300 points, his average 
for the final day’s play being the trifling 
one of 222 per innings ! 


IVORY VU. COMPOSITION BALLS. 


An endless difference of opinion exists 
as to whether ivory or composition balls 
are the best to play with. Mr. Sydenham 
Dixon, the president of the Billiard 
Association, has been good enough to 
give me his views on the matter in the 
following :— 

“T do not think that a really good 
ivory ball can possibly be equalled by 
any composition ball that ever has 
been, or ever will be, made. Both the 
bonzoline and the crystalate are excel- 
lent, but they lack the life and beautiful 
delicacy of ivory, and the game is a 
different one when played with them, 
the spotting of the cue ball in the D 
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for various losing hazards being quite 
different. 

“For pool and pyramids I always 
recommend composition ; they cost less 
than half the money ivory does, and 
do not suffer greatly from lack of care 
and from rough usage. Except for 
championships we do not in the least 
oppose composition balls; we recognise 
every record made with them, and they 
have been used for several handicaps 
promoted by us.” 

As Mr. Dixon’s opinion is one founded 
upon fifty years’ experience of the game, 
no one will be disposed to question it 
seriously as regards the first-class players. 
But is it equally true with the amateur ? 
I doubt it. In the first place, as Mr. 
Dixon says, the composition balls costs 
half the price of the ivory. That in 
itself is a strong inducement to use the 
artificial product, and going a little 
further I may add that a really good 
set of ivory balls costs anything from 
five guineas upwards. An equally good 
set of composition could be had for two 
guineas. I am quite willing to admit 
that when it is possible to get a perfect 
set of ivories nothing better could be 
desired to play billiards with, but how 
often is this possible? From an 
amateur’s point of view it is extremely 
improbable, particularly in the average 
public room, and it is in this case that 
the composition ball is so much more 
suitable. For delicate play the ivory 
ball is admitted to have no superior, 
but how often do you see an amateur 
with a touch and knowledge such as the 
top of the table game and close cannon 
play requires? Ivory balls have two 
bad faults. The first is their suscepti- 
bility to climatic changes, the second is 
a perpetual tendency to kick—particu- 
larly in playing three-quarter ball 
run-throughs and slow drop cannons. 
Added to this no two sets take the 
same angle, and Mr. Dixon’s statement 
that the spotting of the cue ball in the 
D is entirely different from the com- 
position is a somewhat anomalous one. 
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The real fact of the matter is that the 
composition ball takes a much wider 
angle than the ivory, the result being 
that losing hazards become much easier, 
as witness the performances of George 
Gray and Fred Lindrum. Whether it is 
a disadvantage or not to be able to make 
red ball breaks I will leave to the amateur 
himself to decide. 

Speaking from a pretty lengthy ex- 
perience of the game in Australia, where 
nothing but composition balls are used, 
I have little hesitation in saying that 
they are far more suitable for amateurs, 
for to cultivate a good touch for ivory 
balls—irrespective of the difficulty in 
getting them—requires more time than 
the average man is prepared to give to 
the game. As I have stated previously, 
George Gray has effected great improve- 
ment in the amateur’s play during the 
past two years by his showing the use 
that can be made of the red ball, and 
even Mr. Dixon will admit that thousand 
breaks off the red with ivories is some- 
thing of an improbable nature. 


THE PRESENT STANDING OF THE 
PROFESSIONALS. 


Quite apart from the fact that he is 
now Champion of England, I have no 
hesitation in saying that Melbourne 
Inman is the finest player in the world 
of English billiards. I do not say that 
Inman could beat George Gray—he 
himself says that Gray could give him 
6,000 in 18,000 up with composition 
balls—but at the all-round game with 
ivory balls Inman is quite the best 
player. Gifted—or afflicted—with a 
style that is the reverse of graceful, 
Inman is the most deceptive player one 
could possibly watch. At first sight he 
appears nothing more than a good 
amateur, and you wonder how he ever 
makes a big break. But watch him 
closely for some time and note the 
sureness and the confidence with which 
he makes every stroke. He is the most 
improved player in the world, and his 
title of champion has only been gained 
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by dogged perseverance, hard practice, 
and, above all, the supreme advantage 
of being the only player in England who 
does not become unduly nervous in a 
genuine money match. Never a big 
break maker, Inman owes his success 
greatly to consistency, this being a 
quality which means a good deal at 
billiards. As he is only thirty-four 
years of age he should be good for some 
years to come, and I fancy the best has 
not yet been seen of him. 

“The apostle of touch,” as}H. W. 
Stevenson is called, is, in my humble 
opinion, the most brilliant player who 
has ever handled a cue—John Roberts 
included. For ease, gracefulness, fast 
scoring, and break-building methods 
Stevenson has had no equal, but in the 
last five years he has deteriorated 
somewhat, much of this, I think, being 
due to his playing so much with the 
lucrative composition ball. That he 


retired from the last B.C.C. Champion- 


ship was probably just as well for his 
prestige, for after a season with George 
Gray, Stevenson had little or no chance 
in an ivory ball match with a player of 
Inman’s calibre. He will be resuming 
his world’s tour with Gray early next 
month, and as his engagement with a 
Composition Ball Company extends to 
1913, he is not likely to take part in this 
season’s championship. 

Edward Diggle has probably passed 
the zenith of his ability, but he still 
remains the greatest exponent of the top 
of the table game. A more unhappy 
looking individual than Diggle making a 
big break never existed, his expression 
being a mixture of misery and general 
disgust with the world. By some process 
of mental telepathy Diggle’s numerous 
big red winner and cannon breaks 
frequently communicate that same look 
to his opponent. He ignores every ortho- 
dox method of striking his ball, but in 
spite of this he still remains the most con- 
sistent amongst the older players, and can 
invariably be depended upon to give his 
numerous followers their money’s worth. 

Second only to Stevenson in point 
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of brilliancy, Reece is the most 
disappointing player. With his ex- 
quisite touch he was the natural 
successor of Stevenson, but his is not 
the temperament to defeat a strong 
fighting player like Melbourne Inman, 


_and I am afraid that after his disastrous 


experience in the championship last 
season his ambitions in that direction 
have been finished for good. A player 
who beats himself—that is the way 
Reece can be best described. With the 
abolition of the push stroke and the 
anchor cannon Reece’s beautifully deli- 
cate touch has never had a fair chance, 
and even the many little runs of forty 
or fifty close cannons which he gets 
nowadays would be stopped—as in the 
last championship—if the push barred 
rule were strictly enforced. 

Two potential champions in _ the 
persons of William Smith, of Darlington, 
and young Thomas Newman will be 
appearing regularly in London this 
season. Of the two Smith is the more 
likely candidate, and he had the distinc- 
tion of making a 736 break last season, 
which was the biggest ivory-ball record 
for that period. Curiously enough, this 
was made against Newman in a match 
at Messrs. Burroughs & Watts’ during the 
final day’s play when he looked to be 
well beaten, the break just winning him 
the game by two hundred points. Smith, 
who is greatly enamoured of the losing 
hazard, is not a _ particularly good 
player to look at, the squat stance which 
he adopts when at the table being too 
reminiscent of George Gray ever to 
make him an attractive player to watch. 
That he can play billiards there is no 
doubt, but before acclaiming him as a 
coming champion I will wait to see him 
up against a player who will make him 
go all the way—Melbourne Inman, the 
strongest “try out,” as the Americans 
say, that any billiard player could wish 
to find. Personally, I think that Inman 
will hold the championship for some 
years to come, and as Smith is only 
twenty-four he has plenty of time to 
improve. 
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Newman is even younger than Smith— 
he is only nineteen—and for his age he 
has a wonderful knowledge of the top of 
the table game. Last season he made 
several breaks of 400, and this in spite 
of his having the most awkward style 
I have ever seen. From some cause 
or another he has acquired a habit of 
holding his cue arm close in to his body, 
and until he changes that I cannot see 
how he is to make a great player. As 
he is a protégé of John Roberts, however, 
that should all be changed very soon, 
and I am inclined to think that this 
youth has an even bigger future before 
him than Smith. 

Of Roberts himself little will probably 
be seen again. At sixty-six years of age 
no man can expect to compete with 
players thirty years younger, and I am 
doubtful if the veteran will play any 
more big matches. It may be remem- 


bered in May last that Roberts played 
Inman a game of 15,000 up on a table 


fitted with the old 3-inch pockets. It 
was a fiasco in every way, both as regards 
public interest and the result, Inman 
taking the lead early in the game and 
increasing it every day to win by over 
2,000 points. 

Whether George Gray’s wonderful 
losing hazards will prove any attraction 
in the future is a decidedly moot point. 
There was a great lessening of interest in 
his matches last season with the excep- 
tion of the first one against Stevenson, 
and even then I fancy it was chiefly the 
latter who drew the crowd. There was 
actually a large number of people attend- 
ing the game who were of the opinion 
that Gray had met his master, but I 
am only quoting the view of a leading 
player—Inman, to wit—when I say that 
the youthful Australian could give 
Stevenson, Inman, or anyone else in 
England, a third of the game in a match 
with composition balls. 

Wonderful as is the degree of perfection 
to which the boy has brought the losing 
hazard, it has without doubt lost its 
power of attractiveness with the public, 
and whilst the stroke will never be 
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barred it will kill itself simply for that 
reason. The average man who went to 
see George Gray play went in the hope 
of seeing him make a big break—there 
was nothing else to watch him for, his 
all-round billiards being worse than a 
fair amateur’s. Even the wonderful skill 
required to bring the red ball backwards 
and forwards over the middle pocket 
some hundreds of times grows exceed- 
ingly monotonous, and probably the last 
has been seen of Gray for some time. He 
is now on a tour through Africa, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand, with Steven- 
son, and will not—in any circumstances 
—be likely to return to England for two 
or three years. 

In my opinion, Gray’s fellow-country- 
man, Lindrum, is the best hazard 
striker in the world. He has the credit 
of two breaks over a thousand off 
the red ball, made against Reece in 
Australia. Curious though it may seem, 
Lindrum makes all his big breaks by 
using the top pockets extensively, and 
he certainly has no superior at the 
long loser. Although only twenty-four 
years of age, he has held the Cham- 
pionship of Australia since 1908, when 
he wrested the title from the ex-English- 
man, Charles Memmott. The possessor 
of a delightfully crisp, easy style and 
touch, Lindrum is also quite in the first 
class as an all-round player, and if he 
would only put his heart into the game 
I should look no further for the next 
champion of the world. His trip to this 
country last season was not a success 
—financially or otherwise. With the 
exception of his first match, when he 
defeated Reece and incidentally went to 
game with an unfinished break of 586, 
he never afterwards showed his true 
form, and for some reason best known 
to himself he would not play the losing 
hazard to any extent—a branch of the 
game, it may be said, at which he is 
infinitely better than Gray to look at. 

THE COMING SEASON 

With the absence of Stevenson, Gray, 
and Lindrum (back in his own country), 
the billiard season of 1912-3 does not 
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promise anything of outstanding interest 
with the exception of the appearance 
of Smith and Newman. Possibly the 
best games will be those in the £1,000 
Tournament promoted by Messrs. 
Burroughes & Watts. As all the players 
in the Tournament receive a stated sum 
for their appearance there is never any 
question of waiting for a “ gate,” the 
result being that billiards of the sparkling 
order are more frequent there than 
anywhere else. 

Four of last year’s players, Stevenson, 
Harverson, Mack, and Elphick, will not 
take part in the competition this season, 
Only seven players have been invited 
this year in place of the usual eight, 
two of the vacancies, as already 
indicated, having been filled by Smith 
and Newman. The other will go to 
the winner of the preliminary Tourna- 
ment now in progress amongst the lesser 
lights of the profession. The handicap 
is as follows :— 

Start. 
scratch 

1,000 

1,000 


1,500 
2,250 


Merit Break. 
5 


M. Inman 
E. Diggle 
T. Reece 

T. Aiken 

W. Smith 
T. Newman 2,250 
Preliminary Winner 3,000 


If I were asked to name the prospective 
winner I should plump for Smith. With 
2,250 start he will take a vast deal of 
beating. Men who can produce 736 
breaks when they are wanted are some- 
what risky to take liberties with in 
handicapping, though, in billiard tourna- 
ments particularly, it is not always the 
players that are “‘ thrown in ” who win. 

Inman was pitchforked into the big 
Soho Square event last year with a 
thousand start, this being exactly a 
thousand more than he should have got. 
Yet he did not win, for although he never 
lost a game Reece made a draw with him 
in one match on time, and in the last 
event Harverson got his halfway points 
before Inman, letting Aiken in to take 
the prize by the narrow margin of one 
point. As Edward Diggle said in his 
plaintive voice: ‘ Billiards is a funny 
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game ! 
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General regret will be felt that 
Stevenson does not intend to play in 
the B.C.C. Championship. Already this 
season he has been showing the form 
which, in 1908, stamped him as the 
best player in the world. His first 
match this year, a 9,000 up game 
against William Cook, at Thurston’s in 
Leicester Square, will be remembered 
in billiards for all time by reason of his 
making the first break of a thousand | 
ever made by the all-round game under | 
the present spot and push barred rules. 
Some premonition of what was to come 
was given by Stevenson on the first day © 
of the match in the shape of a faultless | 
729. This was followed on the Thursday 
by another superb effort of 523, which | 
was, however, completely eclipsed on 
the Friday, when he broke all his own 
and all the English players’ records by 
making 1,016. It was compiled—as all 
his best breaks are—almost entirely at 
the top of the table, and in all the effort 
extending over the 62 minutes he was 
at the table his only bad shot was the 
forcing red loser at which he broke 
down. Possibly the best tribute that 
one could pay to Stevenson’s skill is 
by saying that he had not to play 
a difficult shot in it, his positional 
manoeuvring and the beautiful accuracy 
with which he cannoned on to the 
second object ball always leaving him 
another shot. 

At the time of writing the Champion- 
ship this season will be between three 
players. Melbourne Inman (the holder), 
Thomas Reece and William Smith are 
to be the contestants, Reece and Smith 
having to meet in a preliminary match 
of 9,000 up to decide who shall meet 

Good a player as Smith un 
doubtedly is, I cannot see how he is tc 
beat Reece as yet, and the final gam 
should be again played by Inman and 
Reece. Whether the result will b 
different from last season is open tc 
question ; from the numerous occasions 
Inman has been victorious it appear 
improbable that Reece can win in 
strenuous, hard-fought game. 
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SUNRISE AMONG THE RED NEEDLES LOOKING TOWARDS THE PERSEVERENCE 


AMONG THE RED 


NEEDLES 


A NEw ALPINE CENTRE 


BY FREDERICK BURLINGHAM 
With Photographs by the Author 


STRANGE as it may seem, there is in the 
heart of the Haute Savoie in France a 
whole range of mountains as yet prac- 
tically uncharted. Towering to almost 
10,000 feet, with glaciers and perpetual 
snow, this haunt of chamois has yet to 
be properly introduced to the world. 
The range lies on the north side of the 
Valley of Chamonix, between Mont Blanc 
and the Lake of Geneva, and while the 
peaks may not quite lend themselves to 
the Alpinist who wishes to cling to the 
granite by his fingertips, or cut steps into 
ice-slopes leading down to perdition, yet 
it is an ideal Alpine excursion centre 
which leaves one filled with delicious 
memories. 

So many Alpine stories deal with the 
hardships and alluring dangers of the 
great peaks like the Aiguille Verte, the 
Grépon, or the Dent du Géant, that the 
charming Aiguilles Rouges—so called by 
reason of the reddish tinge of the soil— 


have been passed by almost unnoticed. 
Guides looking for big fees have adver- 
tised the dangerous summits, treating 
the others with disdain. Yet there are 
climbers, and many of them, whom 
nothing would please more than to spend 
a gorgeous day among these crags where 
one still may find plenty of steep snow, 
excitement and exhilaration in the rock, 
anda panorama of unsurpassed splendour. 

There are two places, for instance, to 
see Mont Blanc and its aiguilles to its 
greatest advantage: one is on Mont 
Buet, which is uncomfortabie to reach 
and monotonous to ascend; the second 
is the Belvédére, 2,966 metres, the 
highest summit in the Aiguilles Rouges 
and a climb of considerable interest. It 
should not be inferred that the Red 
Needles are playthings. Had they been 
situated anywhere else but in close 
proximity to Mont Blanc they would 


_have attracted considerable attention 
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from mountaineering enthusiasts. Some 
of the aiguilles are very steep and 
scraggy, and mountains just under 10,000 
feet with perpetual snow and glaciers 
should always be treated with respect. 
They have attracted, too, some of the 
most eminent climbers, such as M. Emile 
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the guides call it, and on the Mont Buet 
side one or two ledges to which one must 
jump, with some steep ice to cross. For 
active men or women with steady 
heads the Belvédére, however, offers no 
serious difficulty and is an ideal “‘ballade”’ 
as the French say. 


‘ 
ROUTE THROUGH THE PINES LEADING UP TO THE FLEGERE 


Fontaine, M. Vallot, director of the 
Observatory on Mont Blanc, and Count 
O’Gorman and M. Laugel. In crossing 
the Belvédére, for instance, there are one 
or two rather ticklish passages in the 
rock after leaving the Glacier Blanc, as 


Climbing in the Aiguilles Rouges offers} 


several advantages. One may leave 
Chamonix comfortably in the afternoon, 
climb slowly to the Flégére where on 
may have a better room and a better 
cooked dinner than in almost any o 
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the high Alpine hotels. Instead of trying 
to sleep in a crowded hut and leaving 
for the ascent at one or two o'clock 
in {the morning, as is so often the 
case elsewhere, one may delay the 
departure from the Flégére until nearly 
four o'clock, lunch leisurely at an early 
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is all important to them—get one good 
night’s sleep. 

Curious as it may seem, there is no 
correct and complete map of this region. 
The official French Government chart 
may be discarded as useless, as it has 
confused several of the peaks one with 


LAC BLANC ABOVE THE FLEGERE 


hour on the summit, returning to 
Chamonix in the afternoon for a bath 
and rest before dinner. In spite of the 
cheaper pay—35 francs—guides like this 
excursion, especially during the rush 
season, for they not only eat well, have 
to carry very few provisions, but what 


the other. For instance, this attempt at 
a map gives the Aiguille de la Gliére 
2,966 metres, evidently mistaking it for 
the Belvédére, the highest point in the 
Aiguilles Rouges, which it does not even 
mention. Baedeker gives the Belvédére 
2,966 metres which is the same altitude 
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just mentioned for the Gliére. As to 


the Aiguille de la Floriaz, the Govern- 
ment gives it 2,958 metres, the guide 
Joanne 2,953 metres, and Baedeker 2,888 
the latter probably being 


metres ; 
correct. 

The guide Joanne does not speak of 
the Belvédére, and none of them mentions 
Le Pouce, Les Ciseaux, Le Clocher de 
Plan Praz, or the Persévérence. Alpine 
guides such as Whymper’s practically 
ignore the range altogether. By com- 
bining the maps, and with the addition 
made by reputed Chamonix guides, one 
arrives at the following order, subject 
naturally to corrections, of the Aiguilles 
Rouges, reading from south to north :— 


Feet. 
7,59 2 


Metres. 
L’Aiguilette (les Houches) 2,314 
Pointe des Vioz 
Le Clocher de Plan Praz .. ? ? 
Les Clochetons de Plan Praz ? ? 
Aiguille de Charlonoz 2,550 8,366 


Aiguille Pourrie 2062 BAG 
Aiguille de la Glieré 2,836 9,305 
Aiguille de la Floriaz 2,888 9,475 
Aiguille Crochues 2,840 9,318 
Le Belvédére 2,966 9,731 
Aiguille de l’arete Plate.. 2,944 9,659 
Aiguille des Chamois 2,902 9,521 
Persévérence 2,899 9,512 
Aiguille Martin - 2,883 9,459 
Aiguille des 3 Torrents .. 2,887 9,472 
Aiguille Rouge Orientale 2,845 9,334 
L’Aiguillette (Argentiére) .. ? ? 

A correct map of this range would be 
interesting. It requires no chart to go 
there, however, as several of the 
Chamonix guides are well acquainted 
with the Red Needles, and as they offer 
particular inducements to photographers 
our small climbing party decided to 
cross the range at its highest point. 

In our caravan were M. Laugel, Mme. 
Léontine Richard, myself, the guide 
Jules Burnet, and Emile Ducroz, porter. 
The vendezvous was made for the Flégére, 
5,925 feet, two hours’ walking above 
Chamonix, where there is a very good 
mountain hotel. 

M. Laugel went up in the morning in 
order to escape the afternoon sun, 
Mme. Richard and I arrived just before 
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dinner. We had time to wash and 
leisurely examine Mont Blanc with a 
telescope on the premises before being 
called in for dinner, which was excellent. 
I mention this as an important point, 
for I climb for the pleasure there is in it, 
and if one has a comfortable dinner, a 
good bottle of wine and a cigar after- 
wards, and a good night’s rest in the 
cold, bracing air, one may start the next 
moining under auspicious circumstances. 
The night was moonlit, and as we finished 
dining the slanting silver beams were 
superceding on Mont Blanc the pink 
Alpine glow of the dying day. In the 
Chamonix valley 2,500 feet below we 
could see the lights of the village and 
with the telescope watch the people 
pouring out of the hotels for their evening 
prcmenade through the streets. 

Across the valley and beyond the 
Glacier des Bossons one could taintly make 
out the light at the Chalet des Pyramids, 
and nearer the gleam at Pierre Pointue, 
Plan des Aiguilles, and Montanvert. 
The well-lit electric trains below, with 
their twin headlights, looked strangely 
like glow-worms crawling through the 
increasing gloom. It was indeed a faerie 
scene. Just across the valley was the 
Mer-de-Glace and the Grandes Jorasses, 
further to the left towered the Drus, 
the Aiguille Verte, the Chardonnet, and 
the Aiguille d’Argentiére, frigid and 
desolate in the cold, silver sheen. 

Burnet and Ducroz both joined us in 
excellent humour after their dinner, 
saying with feeling, C’est beau, c’est 
trés beau!’’ Behind where our aiguilles 
were, however, there was a mackerel sky 
with an occasional big fish, and as the 
wind was too much in the east instead 
of being north the weather was not any 
too certain. But no one felt like 
borrowing trouble and we all turned in 
about nine o’clock as contented as 
mortals could be. 

About three o’clock the hotel keeper 
knocked at our doors, and we, carrying 
our heavily-nailed boots in our hands so 
as to make as little noise as possible on 
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the stairs, descended by candle light to 
the dining room. The coffee was boiling 
hot, for which we were grateful, as it 
was freezing cold at this altitude, and 
the bread and honey never tasted better. 
Burnet came to say that the weather 
prospect was not as good as it might be 
for photography, but that he did not 
expect bad weather, at least during the 
morning. As I was anxious to get a 
clear photograph, with detail of Mont 
Blanc, we decided to lose no time, but 
as the light came the sky got ” streaky,” 
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Dawn was breaking when we reached 
here, and after folding up the lanterns 
and placing them in the sacks we struck 
out in zigzags to the left, climbing up to 
where we could. comfortably cross the 
Glacier Blanc. Just before going on the 
snow and ice we stopped for our second 
breakfast, which was to carry us to the 
summit of the Belvédére. Here we took 


our time, for it was yet early in the 
morning, there being scarcely enough 
light to photograph the Glacier. It was 
very little crevassed and although the 


CARAVAN CROSSING THE GLACIER BLANC EN ROUTE FOR THE BELVEDERE 


and for a time it looked as if we would 
fail altogether with the photographs. 

The stars were still shining when we 
left the hotel. Both Burnet and Ducroz 
-arried mountain lanterns, and we struck 
yut rapidly in the direction of the Lac 
3lanc—a beautiful little sheet of greyish 
slue water about two hours from the 
10tel—where ordinary tourists may 
-0 easily without guides. It is fed by 
nelting snow and ice, and as its banks 
ire littered with big flat rocks it is an 
deal spot for picnicing. The view from 
here is superb. 


surface was still frozen tight and there 
was some verglas, it was easy walking. 
We decided to do the Belvédére by 
the aréte, or ridge leading up from the 
Glacier. Here one by following closely 
the aréte may find climbing sufficiently 
“interesting ’’ to suit almost anyone’s 
taste. There are some amusing precipices 
on both sides, and a few “‘ gendarmes,”’ 
or stone sentinels, which block the way. 
After leaving the Glacier, therefore, and 
before taking to the rock we considered 
it safer to use the rope, and divided into 
two sections, M. Laugel going with 
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Burnet and Mme. Richard and Ducroz 
with me. The delightful part of it we 
did not feel hurried. There was no 
danger of avalanches, no loose stones 
dropping due to the sun melting their 
ice supports, no crevasses to pass in the 
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scene about us. Now and then some 
-corneilles, disturbed by our approach, 
filled the air with cawing, and once 
Ducroz called our attention to some 
chamois making for Le Pouce. These 
animals can make it very uncomfortable 


M. LAUGEL, BURNET, MME. RICHARD, AND DUCROZ ON THE RIDGE ABOVE THE GLACIER BLANC 


darkness, but only an endless change of 
lights and shadows and a glorious 


panorama. From across the Chamonix 
Valley occasionally came the roar of 
an avalanche; but this was a long way 
off and emphasized the serenity of the 


by sending down showers of stones fro 
above, but we saw none at all this day 
on the Belvédére. 

Alpinists may ask what is the use o 
wasting time where there is no dange 
of being killed? I quite understand 
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too, this point of view. But I was 


thinking for the moment of Ruskin, who 
used to sit for hours down in the 
Chamonix Valley on a stone which now 
bears his name, and this great artist 
got something out of the Alps which 
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emotional, infinite. It would require a 
great poet to translate a small portion 
of it into languae, and yet the humblest 
mortal may feel here what it is im- 
possible for him to express. This is why 
the Red Needles are worth climbing. 


MME. LEONTINE RICHARD AND DUCROZ NEAR SUMMIT ON EDGE OF 1,000 FEET PRECIPICE 
ABOVE GLACIER BLANC 


many Alpinists fail forever to see. The 
scene before us from this ridge was too 
big to describe. It could not be 
condensed into the narrow confines 
of thought but remained indefinite, 


To the extreme right one could see the 
Mont Blanc with its terrible buttresses— 
the Aiguille de Bionnassay, the Aiguille 
du Goiter, the Déme du Goidter, the 
Mont Blanc de Tacul, and Mont Maudit. 
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Turning to the left one distinguished the 
Aiguille du Midi, the Aiguille du Plan, 
the Blatiere, the Grépon, and the 
Charmoz. Directly across the valley 
was the Mer-de-Glace leading up to the 
Pic du Tacul and the Grandes Jorasses ; 
on the left of the Mer-de-Glace was 
the Grand and Petit Drus and the 
Aiguille Verte. 

Still further to the left was the Glacier 
d’Argentiére, with the famous Aiguille 
of that name, and the Aiguille du Char- 
donnet, and tothe left of the broad Glacier 
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and took to the face of the mountain. 
Considerable caution, too, was required 
in getting away from the ridge, for we 
were forced to pass over a narrow ledge 
which was guarded by overhanging rock. 
Directly below us was a precipice, over- 
hanging the beautiful valley of Diosaz, 
which abyss looked all the uglier for 
being in deep shadow. We moved one 
at a time, as a precaution against 
accident, and passed on to the face of 
the mountain without further incident. 
Here climbing was fairly steep, and to 


MONT BLANC SEEN THROUGH THE HAZE. 


du Tour the Aiguille de Tour. Ahead 
were the Red Needles, and behind Mont 
Buet. If earthquakes produce such 
grandeur as this, then they are bene- 
factors to the human race; and even if 
Nature appears brutal to individuals 
who get in her way, the result of her 
handiwork to mankind is admirable. 
We had not been climbing long on the 
ridge before the gendarmes made further 
progress in this direction impossible. 
One cannot scale smooth, perpendicular 
granite, so we veered a little to the left 


PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHILE ASCENDING RIDGE 


avoid sending down stones on each 
other—there are a great many on 
the Belvédére—M. Laugel and Burnet 
climbed considerably to the left of us 
and our caravan went up obliquely, so 
that if the first or second on the rope 
started a dégringolade the stones would 
fall clear. It was a wise precaution, as 
several times stones were set in motion 
and fell bounding and singing into the 
abyss below. After about a half-hour’s 
fast climbing the face of the mountain 
became less steep and we scrambled up 
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to the summit of the Belvédére, a com- 
fortable plateau, and, unroping, got 
ready for lunch and a short siesta. 

As we had decided in doing the 
traversée of the Belvédére we again 
adjusted the rope and, crossing the long 
level ridge leading in the direction of 
the Buet, began the descent. We had 
not gone far down when the ridge 
apparently stopped abruptly. Directly 
below where we stood was a narrow ledge 
on the edge of a second precipice. The 
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Mme. Richard to descend. M. Laugel 
and Burnet let down Ducroz and then a 
curious manceuvre happened. While 
M. Laugel’s feet were dangling in mid- 
air Ducroz, still standing on the narrow 
ledge, caught hold of them and placing 
them firmly on his shoulders descended 
himself, like a human lift, or telescope 
shutting up, so that when Ducroz 
flattened himself out at the ledge M. 
Laugel stepped off his shoulders as he 
would step out of a cab. It worked so 


‘ 
HOTEL AT THE FLEGERE. 


FROM RIGHT TO LEFT, AIGUILLE DU DRU, AIGUILLE VERTE, 


AIGUILLES D’ ARGENTIERE AND CHARDONNET 


danger of jumping for the ledge was that 
if one missed his footing and slipped one 
might have gone over into the abyss. 
Our caravan was descending first and 
I was first on the rope in order to allow 
Ducroz to hold up Mme. Richard in 
case she slipped. The passage was 
interesting rather than difficult, and had 
we looked around we might have found 
an easier way: but we decided to 
continue and, as Ducroz played out the 
cord for me, I descended to the ledge 
and passed a little to the left to allow 


well, in spite of looking so ridiculous, 
that Burnet, the last to descend, was 
invited to come down the same way. 
Instead of running the rope behind some 
rock even as a precaution and letting 
himself down, Burnet, therefore, descen- 
ded as far as possible, then hung with his 
hands and dropped on Ducroz’ shoulders. 
Burnet is one of the biggest guides in 
the Alps, but Ducroz held him and 
telescoped him to earth. 

When I think of that narrow ledge 
and precipice beneath and see Burnet, 
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without the precaution of using a rope, 
descending as he did, I wonder once more 
at the self-confidence, agility, and rare 
judgment of an Alpine guide. Burnet, 
who is one of the safest of the Chamonix 
guides, would never have allowed his 
‘‘ tourist,’ for whom he is responsible, 
to take such a chance; but it amused 
both Burnet and Ducroz to try some- 
thing new. 

By passing to the left along the ledge we 
again found it easy going, when all at 
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ice gully, and while I played out the 
rope Ducroz went out and cut steps. 
The splinters of ice set loose by his axe 
went hissing at terrible speed down and 
down until lost to view for ever. When 
he got through, crossing was like walking 
upstairs, that is, so far as safety goes ; 
but it was vertiginous just the same. 
The descent from here was over a 
slope of loose rock and for some minutes 
rather disagreeable walking, and, as we 
approached the Glacier de Bérard, or 


, 
ON THE SUMMIT OF THE BELVEDERE. 


once our way was barred by a tongue of 


smooth, steep ice. A few feet above 
the passage was impossible, and the 
tongue of ice growing larger as it went 
down finally became indistinguishable 
with the glacier far below. We were 
considerably below the aréte, so it was 
either a question of climbing back up to 
the ridge and looking for another passage 
or crossing the steep ice. 

We decided, naturally, to cross the 


AUTHOR IS SEEN STANDING TO RIGHT 


whatever the glacier beneath us is 
generally called, the route became 
steeper. I was descending first, and as 
there were so many loose stones in the 
way I began systematically to send them 
down. 

First Mme. Richard thought I had 
slipped, which made her a little nervous, 
and when the sound of falling stones 
became like a canonade M. Laugel called 
out to know whether I was trying to 
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AMONG THE RED NEEDLES 


tear down the mountain. I told him 
that it was preferable, as no caravan 
was below us, that I should send down 
the loose stones and clear the way than 
leave them for him to send down 
from above on our heads. We were 
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and below us to the left we could see 
the Pierre a Bérard, on the route to 
Mont Buet, and still further below a 
beautiful stream of water and green 
pastures filled with milch cows. Within 
another twenty minutes we were down 


CARAVAN 


soon on the snow-covered glacier, how- 
ever, and the Belvédére was crossed. 
Unroping we began making glissades 
over the snow, leaning on our ice 
axes while our heels ploughed over the 
frozen surface. In a few moments the 
descending ridge was left far behind, 


ON SNOW SLOPE LEADING 


DOWN TO VALLEY OF THE BERARD 


in the valley, leaving the ice-sloped Red 
Needles behind to the right, walking 
beside a plunging mountain stream and 
cascades to Vallorcine, where we took 
the electric railway back to Chamonix, 
charmed with our excursion and with only 
one or two small holes in our trousers. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


WHEN I say that Olympia will 
exhibit this year something 
very like what it had to show 
do not mean to suggest that 


POINTS OF 
THE SHOW 


last year I 


cars in the meanwhile have undergone no 
change at all; the fact is, that progress 
has only been made by a closer attention 


to detail which is not to be expected 
can be obvious at first glance, although 
the effect it may have upon efficiency and 
comfort may be much more apparent. It 
might be thought, therefore, that we are 
rapidly approaching that finality of design 
which would mark the motor millennium ; 
but I should rather think that this “ stopping 
still”’ policy which most of the big firms 
are exercising is the result of prosperity and 
business, combined with the good old British 
trait of hurrying slowly. There is no doubt 
about the fact that the car of to-day is an 
exceedingly good thing in almost every 
respect, but that it is open to improvement 
in many respects is also undeniable. That 
more general progress has not been made 
is therefore rather surprising, and by this 
progress I mean the development of ideas 
not towards making the car more efficient 
necessarily, but towards making body work 
cheaper and easier fitted, and improving 
comfort and appearance. If, however, the 
average buyer is content to put up with 
things as they are, and does not insist upon 
things as they ought to be, the policy of 
the manufacturers is quite sound. And then, 
of course, it must be remembered that they 
have had to keep a waking eye upon 


America, and this alone may have induced 
them to “ gang warily.” 

In an Exhibition that will provide fewer 
definite ‘‘tendencies”’ than any previous 
one it is difficult to say what will be the 
principal characteristic notes. Upon 
deliberation I put them as follows: cheap 
small cars ; larger engines ; enclosed bodies; 
electric light installations. As to the first, 
the show is still in the making at the time 
of writing, and consequently some brilliant 
thing may get hustled in at the last moment; 
but apart from this eventuality I think I 
may say that we are very little nearer to 
the ideal of fighting the American invader 
with his own weapons than ever we were. 
The cheap small car is still essentially a 
Transatlantic product, what we make in 
this market is practically negligible—though 
the growing development of the Cyclecar 
movement may easily alter all that. The 
fact is that the British manufacturer does 
not seem to imagine anything to suit lower 
than £250, which unfortunately he, in his 
mightiness, has come to look upon as very 
small potatoes indeed, although most people 
continue to regard it as a useful sum of 
money. The result is that there are some 
exceedingly fine productions—almost as 
perfect and complete in their way as the 
largest and most luxurious car—selling 
somewhere between £200 and £300. And in 
a sense this is disappointing, because what 
everybody has been looking out for is 
something well underneath the former price. 
It is true that there will be several examples 
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of this type at Olympia, but for any really 
big development it is clear that we shall 
have to wait till next year, possibly longer 
still. None the less it is, I am convinced, 
a fact that the greatest improvements 
which this last year has seen have been 
embodied in the small cars round and about 
ten horse-power, which as a type has 
developed probably more quickly than any 
other. It appeals essentially to the man 
whose tastes are really deeper than his 
pocket, to the man who is prepared to 
sacrifice ‘‘ bigness’ for ‘‘ goodness.” And 
it is really almost incredible what these 
little engines will do in the way of high 
speed, load-carrying, and steady running 
day in and day out. If the truth be known 
there are several manufacturers who have 
found rather ruefully that the 10/12’s have 
made a very great deal of difference to their 
15’s and 20’s, which is not surprising, for 
there is far more competition in the small 
model than in the bigger ones; hence it 
has to be specially good and specially priced. 
Originally introduced to suit the require- 
ments of the two-seater body, the modern 
10/12 has rapidly outgrown its clothes so to 
speak, and so to-day you will find it doing 
good service in all sorts of abominable 
country with four and five-seated open 
touring bodies, and with coupés and 
landaulettes. And a more generally 
class of car satisfying does not exist. 
The next point may be described as the 
“big engine’’ tendency, which it will at 
once be seen represents a direction of pro- 
gress entirely and absolutely opposite to 
that which I have just discussed. Several 
big firms have ceased building anything as 
small as a 15.9 H.P. model, and have set a 
minimum at about 20.1 H.p. The reason 
for this development is that the “ fifteen ”’ 
has been rather badly used in the past, too 
much has been expected of it, and it has 
not quite succeeded in being what it might 
have been. It is to be hoped that the 10/12 
will not go the same way, but I fancy it is 
more or less safe. You see, the “‘ fifteen ”’ is 
in many cases already a large car in point 
of size, and for caned body work it has made 
therefore a direct appeal to a big class of 
buyers. No one who has kept his eyes open 
can fail to have noticed the immense number 
of “‘ fifteens’”’ which have been turned out 
this past season with heavy limousine and 
landaulette bodies which the chassis will only 
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carry satisfactorily for a very limited time 
and under the best of circumstances. It is 
perhaps the coach-builders’ fault that this 
type has been treated just as if it were a 
“fifty? instead of a “ fifteen”; anyhow, 
whoever is to blame, there has been quite a 
lot of dissatisfaction—in many cases not im- 
probably most unreasonable—and the direct 
result is that some—the wisest—of those 
manufacturers who cater more particularly 
for the covered-car trade have decided to 
give the “ fifteen’’ a miss and limit their 
minimum size of car to something which 
they know will stand the hardest work. 
The truth is that the small engine of 80 ™/,, 
bore has had far too much attention during 
the last few years, and in consequence it has 
tended to become overdeveloped and harsh 
—super-efficient, if you like. No doubt it 
wili give the power, but is it any sweeter to 
drive than it used to be ? After all, comfort 
is the great criterion, and a too well-developed 
engine is never truly comfortable. The far 
better plan for the manufacturer to adopt 
is to provide an engine in which a small 
fraction of the efficiency is_ sacrificed 
designedly to sweetness of operation, and 
to make it of such power that it need rarely 
be actually “‘ pressed ’’’—which is the fate 
to which most 15.9’s are condemned. A 
year or two ago everybody said that the 
day of the big engine was past, because 
designers were jumping as one man to 
something that was relatively very small 
indeed; evidently they rather overleapt 
the mark, for beyond any doubt at all 1913 
will be largely ‘“‘ a 20.1 year.” 

Turning now to the enclosed body 
tendency (and I am sure it will be perceived 
that all these ‘‘ tendencies ’’ are intimately 
interconnected) this is perhaps more directly 
attributable to the strides which have been 
made in the coachbuilding art, and to the 
realisation which has gradually dawned 
upon the public—or rather is beginning to 
dawn—that the only satisfactory body for 
all purposes is a closed one. The cabriolet 
has proved, it must be conceded, rather a 
dismal failure, and has shown itself scarcely 
less of a makeshift than the good old Cape 
Cart Hood—an abomination whose days, 
it would appear, are not far from being 
numbered. The truth is that a _ well- 
designed enclosed body is as good as—if not 
better than an open one for general touring— 
certainly it is infinitely more comfortable 
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in bad weather; and the fact that it 
enables you to do your motoring in ordinary 
clothes is not the least of its many advan- 
tages. It has become increasingly evident 
that the two great bugbears of the folding 
body are rattlesomeness and draughts ; 
both are intolerable and can only be met 
with something that is not in any sense a 
makeshift. The body which is making the 
greatest strides in popularity is undoubtedly 
the Sporting Limousine, in which all the 
occupants of the car sit, as it were, in the 
same carriage. This enables the owner to 
drive himself with comfort, and it is a 
natural development since, outside London, 
more and more owners are driving 
their cars every year. The mechanism of 
the modern car is a thing of such proved 
and continuous reliability that the need for 
a chauffeur of trained ability is becoming 
less and less. Half the terrors of tyre 


troubles has been removed by the use of 
practical detachable wheels and demount- 
able rims ; so that the most fastidious man 
can start out on a long tour with the 
certainty that he stands little chance of 
having to dirty his hands by the wayside. 


This, it must be admitted, is a decided 
step forward in progress. 
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As for electric lighting, this infant has 
certainly put up a record in the matter of 
rapid growth, and already the old and well- 
tried oil and acetylene have been smothered 
out of competition, which is only natural 
when you realise that electricity is 
appropriate in every way, practically 
desirable, and theoretically ideal. It gives 
you a better light with far less trouble than 
any other. Among the accessory industry 
there will hardly be a stand in the Gallery 
at Olympia that will not be showing its 
electric light outfit. Some are good—some 
it is to be feared are not; but in general 
a very high standard of excellence has been 
reached. Already these systems are being 
standardised on several of the best-known 
cars, andit is quite evident that the day is not 
far distant when a dynamo will be as much 
an essential part of the car as is the magneto 
or carburettor. The sets are being made 
in all sizes so as to apply equally well to 
the man who rarely uses his car at night 
as to him who does a great deal of night- 
work. I am convinced the electricity is 
easily the cheapest in the end. 


W. G. ASTON. 
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SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Fixtures for November. 


1 FRI—AnctincG: English and Welsh Salmon 
Fishing Season ends. FIELD TRIALS: Horsham 
and District Dog League, Retrievers, near 
Godalming. Ractnc : Newmarket ; Worcester; 


Leopardstown. 


2 SAT—FIeELpD Triats: Horsham and District 
Dog League, Retrievers, near Godalming. 
FootBaLL: Rugby: Cheshire v. Lancashire, 
Birkenhead Park; Cornwall v. Somerset, 
Camborne; Devon v. Gloucestershire, Exeter ; 
Durham v. Yorkshire, in Durham County ; 
East Midlands v. South Africans. RACING: 
Alexandra Park ; Leopardstown ; Hooton Park 

RACING : 


4 MON—CovrsInc : Heworth. 


Lincoln ; Colwall Park. 


5 SHow: Whitchurch. 
CourRsING: Border Club (Redden) begins. 
FIELD TRIALS: Retriever Championship, near 
Norwich. Racine: Lincoln; Tralee. 


6 WED— AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Whitchurch. 
CourRsING : Swaffham ; Seamer (Scarborough). 
FIELD TRIALS: Retriever Championship, near 
Norwich. FoorsaLL: Rugby : Oxford Univ. v. 
South Africans. Racinc: Liverpool; Cardiff ; 
Tralee. 


7 THURS—AcricutturaL SHow: Swanley. 
CouRSING: Swaffham ; Seamer (Scarborough). 
RacinG : Liverpool. 


FRI—Racine: Liverpool, Liverpool Autumn 
Cup (Handicap), Imile 3 furlongs. 


9 SAT—CoursinG: Seaton Delaval. 
Rugby : Yorks. v. Northumberland, in York- 
shire; Midland Counties v. South Africans. 
Association: England v. Belgium (Amateur). 
RacinG: Liverpool ; Hawthorn Hill. 

11 MON—Racinc: Birmingham. SHoorinG: 

Hind Shooting begins. 


12 TUES—Racine: Derby; Aldershot. 
Altcar 


KENNEL : 
RACING : 


Club _ begins ; 
Championship 
Derby ; 


13 WED—Covrsinc : 
Guildford (Surrey). 
Show, Alexandra Palace. 
Aldershot. 


14 THURS—Coursinc: Guildford (Surrey) ; 
S. Durham and N. Yorks.; Castlewarren. 
FootBaLL: Rugby: Kent v. East Midlands, 
Blackheath ; Cambridge University v. South 
Africans. Racinc: Derby, Derby Gold Cup 
(Handicap), 1} miles; Newport (Mon.) ; 
Cambridge University. 

15 FRI—RaAcING: Doncaster ; 

Newport (Mon.). 


Newbury ; 


16 SAT—FoorpaLL: Rugby : Gloucestershire v. 
Somerset, Bristol ; Cornwall v. Devon, Redruth; 
Cumberland v. Cheshire, in Cumberland; 
Lancs. v. Yorks., in Lancashire; London v. 
S. Africans. Ractnc: Newbury; Doncaster. 


18 MON—Coursinc : 
Warwick ; Wye. 


19 TUES—Coursinc : 
(Ford). Racine: 


Woolsington. 


Sussex County Club 


Warwick. 


20 WED—Covrsinc: ‘Sussex County Club 
(Ford). Fierp Triats: Sporting Spaniels 
Society, near Chesterfield. FoorsBaLt: Rugby : 
Surrey v. Midland Counties, Richmond; North 
of England v. S. Africa, Newcastle. KENNEL: 
Fox Terrier Club Show, Winter Gardens, 
Cheltenham. Racine: Warwick ; Portsmouth 


21 : 
CoursInG: Wryde Club. Fietp TRriats: 
Sporting Spaniel Society, near Chesterfield. 
KENNEL: Fox Terrier Club Show, Winter 
Gardens, Cheltenham. Ractnc: Manchester ; 
Portsmouth. 


Norwich. 


22 FRI — SHow: Norwich. 
CoursING : Wryde Club. Ractnec: Manchester ; 
Lingfield Park. 


23 SAT — AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Norwich. 
FootBaLL: Rugby : Scotland v. South Africa, 
Edinburgh ; Durham v. Lancashire, in Durham 
County. Racinc: Manchester, Manchester 
November Handicap, 1} miles ; Lingiield Park. 


25 MON—CovrsInc : 
Birmingham. 


26 TUES—Acricutturat Newport 
(Mon.). KENNEL: Ladies’ Kennel Association 
Show, Westminster; Northern and Midlands 
Spaniel Club, Manchester. RACING : 
Birmingham. 


Hetts Hill. Racinc: 


27 WED—AecricttturaL SHows: Newport 
(Mon.); Horsham. CouRsING: Newmarket 
Champion Meeting begins. FIELD TRIALS: 
Northern and Midlands Spaniel Trials, near 
Sheffield. FoorspaLtL: Rugby: Midlands v. 
E. Midlands, in the Midlands; West of Scotland 
v. South Africa, Glasgow. RAcinG : Newbury 


28 SHow: Chippen- 


ham. Racinc: Newbury. 

29 FRI—AGRIcULTURAL SHOW: Chippenham. 
Racinc : Kempton Park. 

30 SAT—AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Birmingham 


opens. ANGLING: Camel and Fowey Rivers 
close for Salmon fishing. FooTsaLt: Ireland v. 
S. Africa, Dublin. Racinc: Kempton Park. 


The burning of Anthracite Smokeless Coal 
in a closed stove has been a general practice 
for many years, but it is very important that 
the stove should be of the best quality. 
The London Warming and Ventilating Co., 
Ltd., 20, Newman Street, London, W., have 
sent us their recent booklet by which we 


notice this Hygienic System has been 
installed by them in many of the large 
Sanatorium; and Hospitals. They have 
special stoves suitable for Golf Club Houses, 
with which are connected a drying apparatus 
so that the stove serves a double purpose. 
Their “Eveready” Kitchener is a great 
convenience in all households, as the fire 
is always going, and there are no chimneys 
to sweep or flues to clean. 

It is often a difficult matter to decide 
what to give a lady for a birthday present. 
The problem can easily be solved after a 
perusal of Messrs. H. Bronnley & Co’s list 


of Perfumes, etc. Their celebrated 
Courvoisier’s ‘‘Omar Khayyam” is a 
fascinating and elusive scent. It is quite 


distinct from all others, and has a special 
charm. It is made up in bottles at 2/9, 5/-, 
11/6, 21/- and 42/- each. ‘‘ Havanita’’ is 
another perfume distilled from West Indian 
Flora—so perfect that the last drop is 
equally delightful as the first. It is sold in 
bottles at 2/3, 4/3, 7/6 and 14/6. ‘‘Viotto” 
The soul of the Violet ’—is distilled 
from the ‘“ Otto ” or essential oil of violets. 
It is true to nature, and is pleasing to the 
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most fastidious in taste. The prices range 
from. 1/8 to 22/6 per bottle. Nearly all the 
best Chemists stock these specialities. 


Mr. William Baker, the Honorary 
Director of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, in 
making a special appeal for funds to carry 
on this excellent work, mentions the fact 
that 75,000 children have passed through 
the rescue doors of these homes, and have 
thus been saved from ways which lead to 
pauperism and crime. 23,616 young people 
have been emigrated in 45 years, and in the 
majority of cases have turned out to be 
useful citizens. Over 9,000 children are 
always in residence at the homes, of which 
1,000 are infants and 1,000 are crippled, 
and incurable. Mr. Baker is anxious to 
hear from anyone willing to share his burden 
by taking up the financial responsibility of 
one of these children. The cost per annum 
for a healthy child is £16.—but an invalid 
costs the institution {30 yearly. Gifts will 
be gratefully received and acknowledged if 
sent to 18-26, Stepney Causeway, London,E. 


All of either sex who ride to hounds may 
be advised to write to Mrs. Steele, the well- 
known corsetiere, of 38, Upper Berkeley 
Street, Portman Square, London, W., for 
a price list of her celebrated Hunting 
Corsets. She has received thousands of 
testimonials from customers, praising the 
excellence of fit and the absolute comfort 
given to those wearing them. 


“HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


Revival of a Favourite Pastime. 


In 1896 we announced a new competition entitled ‘‘ Hunting in London.” 
This created an immense amount of interest among our readers, many of 
whom have asked us to revive, what they are pleased to call ‘‘ an attractive 
feature’ of the magazine. We are delighted to comply with their request. 
The competition which began in the July Number, extends over six 
months, the conditions will be the same as last, and are as follows :—Two 
photographs of well-known places are given: all the competitor has to do is 
to write underneath each the name of the scene, tear out the leaf, and 
either send it, addressed “‘ Hunting in London” Competition, Badminton 
Magazine, to 8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, at once, or keep it 
‘all the six months have elapsed and send the whole dozen together. 


, To the successful hunter who has named the entire twelve 


A PRIZE OF TEN GUINEAS 
will be awarded, together with further prizes of 
FIVE GUINEAS FOR SECOND, 


and 
TWO GUINEAS FOR THIRD. 


In the event of several competitors gaining an equal number of marks, 
the money will have to be divided. Should no one name the whole twelve, 
the first prize will be awarded to whoever comes nearest. 


The photographs for 
“ HUNTING IN LONDON,” 


will each represent some conspicuous View, House, or Object within four 
miles of Charing Cross. , 


It is not our intention to be unduly puzzling by selecting out-of-the-way 
scenes. Each picture will be of some place which thousands of people pass 
daily—how many of them really see what they pass the competition will help 
to show. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the November competition will be announced in the 


January issue. 
THE SEPTEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the September competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, 
N.W.; Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin; Mr. Edgar 
Southworth, Clitheroe, Lancashire ; Mr. Francis H. Dakyns, The Grammar 
School, Morpeth; Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, E.C.; Mr. H. C. Saunders, Dryhurst, Tonbridge ; Mr. H. M. Woodford, 
Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill; Mr. F. B. Churchill-Longman, Kingsland 
Grange, Shrewsbury; Mr. T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithing, Fifeshire; and 
Mr. David Orr, Mornington Road, Woodford Green. 
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OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE, AT HURLINGHAM 
Photograph ty Mr. R. M. Fraser, St. John’s Wood Road, London, N.W. 


BRAMHAM MOOR HOUNDS. INSPECTING THE YOUNG ENTRY 
Photograph by Miss Noble, Dunkeswick, Harewood, Leeds 


PRIZE COMPETITION 


GREEN COAT RACE OF THE FUNCHEON VALE HARRIERS, 1912. THE WINNER, MR. D. M. KING, 
OF THE KING’S REGIMENT, ON ‘‘ FIRE AWAY,” AT THE LAST FENCE BUT ONE 


Photograph by Miss Eva White West, Balcarres, Ballsbridge, Dublin 


EASTERN COUNTIES OTTER HOUNDS ON THE RIVER HODDER. YOUTHFUL FOLLOWERS 
Photograph by Mr. Edgar Southworth, Clitheroe, Lancashire 
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MORPETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATHLETIC SPORTS. THE OPEN MILE, WON BY J. ROBSON, WHO IS ON 
THE EXTREME LEFT OF THE PICTURE 


Photograph by Mr. Francis H. Dakyns, The Grammar School, Morpeth. 


LEANDER WINNING THE OLYMPIC EIGHTS, STOCKHOLM, 1912 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, Saint Bartholome«’s Hospital, London, E.C. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING COMPETITION AT TUNBRIDGE WELLS AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
Photograph by Mr. H. C. Saunders, Dryhurst, Tonbridge. 


TIGER AND SAMBHUR SHOOT, CENTRAL INDIA. A HALT FOR TIFFIN. 
Photograph by Captain Gerald C. Rooney, R.M.L.I., H.M.S.“ Natal,” 2nd Cruiser Squadron 
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WITH THE EASTERN COUNTIES OTTER HOUNDS ON THE RIVER HODDER. THE FINISH 


Photograph by Mr. Edgar Southworth, Clitheroe, Lancashire 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA TO BOX 
Photograph by Mr, Sidney Roach, Staff Surgeon, R.N., H.M.S. “ Essex,” Training Squadron 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


RACING FOR THE KING’S CUP AT KINGSTOWN REGATTA 


MARIQUITA ”’ AND ‘‘ CORONA’ 


Photograph by Mr. Richard J. E. Roe, Ballygihen Lodge, Kingstown, Co. Dublin 


DIVING FROM THE PIER AT EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. H. M. Woodford, Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill 
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ON CANTRAY MOOR, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Photograph by Miss Emma G. von Heyder, Clava Lodge, Culloden Moor, Inverness 


MACKEREL FISHING AT KINGSDOWN, NEAR DEAL. WORKING A CATCH OF 8,000 UP THE BEACH 
Photograph by Mr. J. C. Bristow-Noble, Rookwood, Warnham, Horsham 
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CLIMBING THE GREASY POLE, FOLKESTONE REGATTA, 1912 


Photograph by Miss Maude Teevan, Broadmead Road, Folkestone 


THE FINISH OF THE OPEN 100 YARDS, LANCING COLLEGE SPORTS 
Photograph by Mr. F. B. Churchill-Longman, Kingsland Grange, Shrewsbury 
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STRATHALLAN GAMES, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, AUGUST, 1912 
ROSS, OF CANADA, WINNER OF THE POLE VAULT, CLEARED I|1 FEET, 3 INCHES IN AN EXHIBITION VAULT 


Photograph by Mr. T. M. Salmond, Inverkeithing, Fifeshire 


TOTNES RACES, SEPTEMBER, 1912 
THE SOMERSET STEEPLECHASE WON BY MRS. HAMLYN’S “‘ BAFFITY ”’ (GORDON UP) CROSSING THE WATER 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 
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MR. GRAHAME WHITE WITH HIS WATERPLANE AT EASTBOURNE 
Photograph by Mr. H. M. Woodford, Rosebery Road, Muswell Hill 


wot 


GIRLS’ HURDLE RACE, LOUGHTON HIGH SCHOOL sports, 1912 
Photograph by Mr. David Orr, Mornington Road, Woodford Green. 


: 

we 
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WEST KENT POINT-TO-POINT, 1912. OUT IN THE COUNTRY 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrev, Tonbridge 


3 


START OF THE 150 YARDS OPEN RACE, RUGBY SCHOOL SpPoRTS, 1912 
Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstev, North Devon 
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THE 
S a 


SMOKELESS F | 


SPORTING | 
QUICKEST 


UP-TO-DATE 
33 GRAIN POWDER. 


CLEAN and PLEASANT. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The “E.C.’’ Powder Company, Limited. 


20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


QUALITY. 


“CHEAP and VERY EFFECTIVE 


and I am quite satisfied with it,”—so writes Thomas C. Betts, Esq, 


S E Council Offices, Rothwell. The satisfaction which Empire Fence 
wail Shea nods gives is due to the excellence of each detail of its manufacture. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. WORKS COVER 5 ACRES. Two men can erect a mile per day, and once fixed there is no 
further trouble or expense. No animal can possibly break through, 


or injure itself in the attempt. 


THATCHED TEA HOUSE, £210 0f 


EMPIRE src 
STEEL 
FENCE 
WOVEN 
The galvanised steel from which it is made will 
not rust nor break, and it is practically indestruct- 
ible. It always looks trim and when 
* ———— 2 laced on hilly and uneven ground, 
Ss any quantity, with or without uprights 
20ft. z 13ft. 15ft. x 10ft. £16 0 O i ee 
2aft. x 15ft. ’ Isft. x 12ft. 2000 Write to-day for Comprehensive Catalogue from the Sole 
N i ——— atime agoted - fee cub, put on rail protected, Distributors jor the United Kingdom and Australasia. “That's the Knot 
carriage forward, at owner’s or Railway Co.'s risk, according as ., Bi ingh ~can't slip. 
instructed. It is to the advantage of clients to pay the | & Clemingham 
carriage and manufacturer's prices. 
KINDLY STATE YOUR SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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stands for purity 
—and something more 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is more than pure—for purity is 
not all that is required in a scientifically perfect cheese. 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is nutritious because it is wholly 
digestible—the curd is softened and is easily assimilated. 
It assists the digestion of other foods. 


St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is deliciously creamy in taste, 
and most tempting to the appetite. It is beneficial 
because it contains organic phosphates of the kind 
that your nervous system can and does absorb, and 
which enable it to repair the wear and tear of age, 
worry, work, and fatigue. 


But, more important still, St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
contains lactic acid cultures which eliminate the poisons 
that other foods create, and thus keep the system in 
splendid condition. 


CHEESE 


(LAC TIG: 
“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 
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HOLLAND'S 
NEW MODEL ROYAL EJECTOR GUN, 


FITTED WITH | 
DETACHABLE SIDE LOCKS 6aten). 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND have much pleasure in placing before Sportsmen their 
New Patent Detachable Lock Gun, which they have every confidence in recommending. 
This invention enables a sportsman to take the locks off for cleaning or examination 
purposes, without the aid of a turnscrew or other implement, all the advantages of stability, 
strength, appearance, and perfect balance of the side lock gun being retained, 


NEW MODEL 16 BORE GUN. 


As tested by the Editor of the “ Field.” 


These Guns are bored on a new system and regulated to give effective patterns at 
40 yards, and wide patterns at short ranges. Weight under 6lb. Handy and well 
balanced. 


Pree lists and full parttculars on application to 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Ltd., -vi::::s12. 98, New Bond St., London. 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 


40/- 


PER SET. 


SEND YOUR INVESTMENTS TO 
Please write for 


= The GENEVA 


HOWARD & WESTON, Managing Directors. 


Bankers: LONDON CITY & MIDLAND. 
BANQUE FEDERALE, GENEVA. 


Chimney- 

sweeping and 
Drain-clearing 
Machines. Specially 
designed for Private Houses, 
Country Mansions, Hotels, 
Farms, etc. They are always 
useful, and last a lifetime. 


ASHFORD’S LIMITED, 
Essex Street, Birmingham. 


Win and Place Pools open daily on all 
Races under Jockey Club Rules. 


LETTERS CONTAINING INVESTMENTS MAY BE POSTED 
THE DAY HORSES RUN IF THEY BEAR A POSTMARK 
PREVIOUS TO SET TIME OF RACE. 


Odds to Winners and Placed Horses published daily 


BROWNE & LILLY For 


BUNGALOWS 


Constructed in all Sizes, and of materials specially chosen to 


suit varying climatic conditions. 
Cool in Summer. 
Warm in Winter. = 
Artistic appearance combined with f 
that comfort and completeness pa! 
which go to make a LA 
PERFECT HOME. = 
Write for Catalogue. 
BROWNE & LILLY,+¢- 
31, FOBNEY 
WORKS, 


ot 


=— 


in Sportsman and Sporting Life. 


Postal Address: 


9, RUE DU MARCHE, GENEVA. 


Tel. Address: “ TAXITOTE, GENEVA.” 


Send Postcard (ld. Postage) for Book of Rules and 
full information. 
Deposit Accounts opened. 
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The CLEMAK has established its reputation amongst shaving men, 
who, having tried other razors, find that, irrespective of price, the CLEMAK is the best. 
Gives a clean, close, comfortable shave every time. Proveourstatement. Buy one to-day. 
The CLEMAK Safety Razor with Seven Blades, in Case, Costs 5/-. 
CLEMAK Blades are - Put the CLEMAK side 


made to last—you do 
not throw them away 
when dulled—a _ tew 
strokes on the strop and 
the edge is keen again. 

The CLEMAK Strop- 4 
ping Machine (price 3/6 including 
good leather strop) compels you 
to strop at the correct angie and 
pressure, and ensures a keen 
blade ior every shave. 


The CLEMAK Safety Razor with 7 Blades 
the CLEMAK Stropping 


Shaving Outfit at 8/6 Complete. 


by side with the safety 
razor offered at a 
guinea. You will then 
see it is the equal ot the 
other razor—and costs 
you 16/ less. Then 
why pay a guinca. 
Note how caretulily the 
CLEMA K ismade—the 
perfection ot every de- 
tail-its beautitul finish. 
Look at the blade-feel 
its keen cutting edge-no 
other blade could shave 
your beard more easily 
than that. 


“Made as well and Shaves as wel! as any Guinea Razor.” 


Combination Case, 
12 Blades, 
Stropping Machine 
and Strop. 
10/6 post free. 


Reliable and 


CLEMAK RAZOR C° 
BILLITER ST.E.C 


iv 
P 
Machine with leather strop, form a perfect 
CLEMAK will 
azor 
OF ALL CUTLERS 


xe 
5 


” 


Wholesale 
H. BRONNLEY & Co. Ld. 


DF ALL CHEMISTS 


Bronnley’s Corner, 


London, W. 


0° 
Day — 
\ $ 


CONCENTRATED PERFUMES 


Without Spirit. 
OMAR KHAYYAM C.C. 


VIOTTO C.C. 
HAVANITA C.C. 


Rose C.C. Lily of the Valley C.C, 
And all other FLORAL ODOURS 


COURVOISIER 


Mention: C.C. 
when pur- 
chasing, with 
name of the 
Perfume. 

ii 


His Majesty’s Government Exempts 
COURVOISIER’S C.C. PERFUMES 


_from Duty 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES 
Wholesale: H, BRONNLEY & Co., Ltd., 


Bronnley’s Corner 


VIOTTO and 
HAVANITA 
CPerfumery. 


CHEMISTS 
AND 
STORES 


HAVANITA PERFUME, “The Perfume of the 


Antilles” 


Wholesale: HH, BRONNLEY & Co., Ltd. 


Bronnley’s Corner LONDON, W. 


Rie 
= 
>. 
3/2, 0/=, 11/9 22/06, 52/-, per bott le 


(OURVOSIERS 


IOTTO and 


HAVANITA 
PREPARATIONS 


Albu 


< 


Coury 
» VIOTTO 


wee S OAP 


SOAP 


EAM 


ire made from Albu Myd Base 


‘oved form of what the German 


as “Albuminosen Seife” 


H. BRONNLEY & Co., Ltd., 
Corner LONDON, W. 
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‘Country Life 


Smoking Mixture —— 


This delightful combination of the Best Tobaccos is sold 
in two strengthhs—MILD and MEDIUM. 


D. 
5 per ounce. | / 8 per 4-Ib. tin 


N.B. “Country Life’? is packed only in original packets 
and tins by the Manufacturers: 


JOHN PLAYER &SONS, Nottingham 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW O ; 
FOOTBALL, 
MOTORING, BOXING, 
BILLIARDS, BOWLING, 
CYCLING, SWIMMING, 


and 
KINDRED SPORTS, 


WILL BE FOUND IN THE 


| 
Saturday Edition | 
SPORTING 
CHRONICLE | 


PUBLISHING OFFICES : MANCHESTER. 


PORT 


id adi To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


Wholesale English Agents— 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 
16, MARK LANE, E.C. 
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Fortnightly from LiverPoot to LA ROCHELLE-PALLICE for 
Mediterranean, By — 
RIVIERA PACIFIC LINE 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 


Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government Officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


By Ocean Yachting Steamer, 
MEDITERRANEAN, | “A FRC ADIAN.” 
Holy Land,Egypt | 
& 


All Cabins fitted with Bedsteads instead of Berths, 
Promenade deck full length of Vessel, Electric Fans in all cabins. 


y Swimming Bath & Gymnasiam. 
WEST INDIES. From Sept.to Dec. Fare £1 a day. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, | LONDON 


: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 31/33, James Street. 


BELS1z=: 


The Six. Cylinder new model contains all the ‘4 
feature; of the most expensive cars. 

absolutely reliable under all conditions. It 
combines smoothness of running with simplicity 
in construction, economy in upkeep, and light- 
ness on tyres. It can be readily handled and 
understood without expert, assistance. Give us 
an opportunity of proving its merits. The car is 

a revelation of value. 


PRICE - as illustration) - £450. 


BELSIZE MOTORS, Ltd., Clayton, Manchester. 


(J. KEELE, Ltd., 72, New Bond Street, W. 
LONDON id BELSIZE LONDON AGENCY Ltd., 
Dean’s Yard, Cavendish Square, Ww. 
EXPORT :—A. W. ROSLINGTON, Lloyd’s Avenue House, 
London, E.C. 18-22 H.P. 6 cyl. Belsize Phaeton. 


Public Schools Alpine Sports Club 
YEAR BOOK for 1913. 


228 pages, cloth bound, with IIlustrations, containing articles on 


SKI-ING at Murren. 


INTER-VARSITY ICE HOCKEY MATCH at Murren. 
THE MERRY WINTER SPORTSMEN, by John Foster Fraser. 
GRIMMI ALP, A Miracle of 14 days. 


The Winter Season at Montana, Villars in Ice and Snow, etc., etc. 


Sent Free on receipt of the postage, four seenn. from :— 
WATKIN WATKINS, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 
3, Upper Woburn Place, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
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KINGS HEAD HOTEL, 


CIRENCESTER. 
Leading Hotel in the District. 


EXCELLENT HUNTING CENTRE. 


Fine Stabling. Motor Garage. Posting. ane BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
Special Terms to Hunitng Visitors. than die Saddle Soap made by 

Brecknell & C2 Haymarket, london. /f your groom 
NEAR GOLF LINKS (18 Holes) treats it property, & uses the Soap accordig to dir 
ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. : ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
Telephone 55. J. T. BROCKMAN, Proprietor. 31 HAYMARKET © LONDON © 5S.W. 


PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES. || assonreo BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Loose Boxes from 
£6. 5s. each. 
Carriage paid. 


Our Drying 
is Sheds, covering 6 
always 
contain 10,000 
selected 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 
Large Catalogue with book of Testimonials, Free. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C, 


E q 
BEDFORD 


Special Assortments to Customers’ Specification. 
In various combinations to meet all ordinary requirements. 


THE WORLD-FAMED Just what you want always at hand. 
EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 
«q (V4 i a 
Remit 


PLAYER KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., LTD., 
PIANOS “Contractors to the 
their Artistic Supremacy, Keliability & Moderate Prices. WAR OFFICE, ADMIRALTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd., Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Dept. 68. boas Hall, Regent House, Regent 'St., London. Specialists in Repetition Work of all kinds in any Metal. 


GENUINE ORIGINAL GHARLES EMERSON’S STROP 


Imported by CHAS. CLEMENTS, Agent for the British Isles. 


Size, r2in., 3/6; Size, rgin., 4/6. 
The CHARLES EMERSON STROP 

is too widely known to require des:ription, it claims 
to be the oldest as it is undoubtedly the best; 
you can always be certain of a comfortable shave 
if you use an EMERSON, To those unfamiliar with 
these Strops, we shill be pleased to forward 

on approval, 


Traveller’s Pattern, with Extending Handle, in Leather Case. 5/6 


CHARLES EMERSON'S BLASTIC RAZOR 


CHAS, CLEMENTS, 17, Billiter Street, London, E C. Extra Large Size, r8in., 7/6. 
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Fro? fast - flying, driven 


pheasants, there is no 
powder in the world so quick 


and so hard-hitting as 


“IMPROVED 
EMPIRE 


As a sporting powder it has four 
essential qualities :—Perfect Pattern. 


High Velocity. Little Recoil. No 
Blow Back. 


\ 


. 
SS 


All the great game shots are bay 
now using ‘“‘Improved Empire,”’ I 


and all gunmakers load with it. 


Manufactured only by . 


NOBEL’S EXPLOSIVES CO., Ltd., 
Glasgow and London. 
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SHOOTING SEASON, 1912-1913. 
SPORTSMEN! Order your Cartridges to be loaded with 


SMOKELESS DIAMOND 


“ Smokeless Diamond” 
Is 
“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK !” 


N and Sportsmen using this Powder will find 
N their Shooting considerably improved. 


Testimonial from Yorkshire, February 27th, 1912. 


‘* About two years ago I was persuaded to try your 
*-Smokeless Diamond’’ Powder, and I have used 
it all through the past season for Game and Wild Fowl, 
and after 50 years’ experience shooting all kinds of Game, 
C), &c., I can truthfully say it is the best Powder I ever 
A YEAR BOOK, 1912-13 used. It kills well at exceptionally long range and is 
S f very pleasant to shoot with. Several of the gentlemen 

ent on receipt o with whom I shot will in future use it also. I have much 
Stamped addressed pleasure in recommending it to all my shooting friends.” 


WHOLESALE ONLY— envelope. 


CURTIS’S & HARVEY, cannon. STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 


CARTRIDGES 


ENSURE THE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


ELEY “AQUOID.” 
A violet waterproo: gastight cartridge, 
loaded with a specially selected ELEY 
(33 gr.) smokeless powder and 
‘ 1, 0z. shot. Price 11/- per 100. 
y ELEY ‘“ LITEMODE.”’ 
SF A cartridge introduced thi Ake 


Always 
Reliable. 


a, 
demand fora lightly J 
loaded cartridge, givinga 4 
high standard of velocity. = 
The patterns of this LITEMODE 
are cqual to any standard loz, Gunmakers 
cartridge. everywhere. 
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OLD SCOTCH 


& BLUE “SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. of the Highland Breeze."’ 


N ORTHERN RHODESIA 


THE FINEST AND MOST ACCESSIBLE 

BIG GAME COUNTRY IN THE WORLD. 
Special Facilities for Sportsmen. Inclusive 90 Guinea 
Tours to the Magnificent Victoria Falls and back. Train 

de Luxe from Cape Town. 
For free copies of Illustrated Handbooks for Tourists and 
: Sportsmen, apply to:— 
Information Offices for RHODESIA 140) BUCHANAN 


EVERY PART ofr tHE ROOM WARM 


BY USING .. 
ee 99 
Continuous Burning 
The LOTU Anthracite Stove: 


Most Cleanly and Economical. 


HIGHEST AWARD & MEDAL, 
ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


Much Cheaper than Gas, 
and Far Healthier. 
Recommended by the Medical Faculty. 


THE 


London Warming & Ventilating Co., Ltd. 
20, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 
EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 208, NOVEMBER, 1912. 


CONTENTS. 


Il. A LOOK ROUND oe By THE EDITOR 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Il. BY THE BROWN BOG: I1I.—The Hunt Cup .. By PP. ¥. ane 


III. LOADERS, DRIVERS, AND STOPS .. ae By MAJOR ARTHUR ACLAND HOOD 
ILLUSTRATED. 
IV. THE CROW FAMILY .. ee By MISS FRANCES PITT 
ILLUSTRATED. 
ENGLISH ATHLETICS AND FUTURE OLYMPIC CONTESTS 
ILLUSTRATED. By SIDNEY S. ABRAHAMS 
MASTERS I HAVE KNOWN aa By “ SNAFFLE” 
ILLUSTRATED. 
“CONFIRMED BACHELOR” .. .. By E. EVERETT-GREEN 


THE MAKING OF A RETRIEVER ae a Ane By OWEN JONES 
ILLUSTRATED. 
BILLIARDS IN ENGLAND By SIDNEY T. FELSTEAD 


AMONG THE RED NEEDLES _.. By FREDERICK BURLINGHAM 
ILLUSTRATED. 
MOTORING NOTES... ae By Wi G. A 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES: 
BADMINTON NOTA BENE 
“HUNTING IN LONDON” . 
XV. A PRIZE COMPETITION 
THE SEPTEMBER AWARD. ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editov requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they 
wish to offer, before sending the MS. 
4 A stamped and addressed envelope should accompany che MS. tf the writer wishes it to be returned in case of 
non-acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 
All communications should be addressed to the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 


Garden, London, W.C. 
The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per Annum in the 
United Kingdom, 13/- to Canada, and 16/- elsewhere abroad, post free. 


Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 


FIRE, LIFE, SEA, ACCIDENTS, MOTOR CAR, PLATE GLASS, BURGLARY, FIDELITY GUARANTEES, 
ANNUITIES, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, THIRD PARTY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
Governor—SIR NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. Sub-Governor—GHARLES SEYMOUR GRENFELL, Esq. 
Deputy-Governov—G. F. MALCOLMSON, Esq. 
DIRECTORS: 
Rt. Hon. Lord Addington. | F. H. Cunard, Esa. Lord Robert Manners, D.S.0. | Vivian H. Smith, Esa. 
Barclay, Esq. | 


ge Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G. Howard Morley, Esq. Somers Somerset, Esq. 
Clifton Brown, Esq. Charles E. Green, Esq. Capt. Sir George R. Vyvyan, 


K.C.M.G. 
Lord Richard Cav Rt. Hon. Earl Winterton, M.P. 


endish. J. Robarts, Esq. 
Lord Charles Cavendish- Bentinck. Sir Thomas Jackson, “Bart, Rt. Hon. Lord Rotherham. 
The Corporation will act as 


EXECUTOR OF WILLS, TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Write for full Prospectus to Head Office, Royal Exchange, LONDON, E.C.- 


8. J. Portal, Esq. 
W. S. Morgan Burns, Esq. ag oo Robert hong hy Grosvenor. | W. G. Rathbone, Esq. 
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‘VICMOS’ Powder Cartridges. siting 


Victors’ ““BEST OF THE BEST.” = «cerers BEST CARTRIDGE EXTANT 


Lots of 200 Carriage Paid in England and Wales. Lots of 1000 Carriage paid in Great Britain, 65/- 
500 Scotland and Ireland, 500 ” » England and Wales, 33/6 
‘To Railw ay ‘Stations by Goods Train. » 500 Scotland or Trel: ind, 34/~ 


To Railw ay Ste itions by Goods Train. 


COGSWELL & HARRISON, Lrp., 
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C. B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


The largest stock in the World of Ejectors, Hammerless and Hammer Guns, 
by PURDEY, HOLLAND & HOLLAND, BOSS, WOODWARD, &c., &c. 


SECONDHAND RIFLES corte, Mauser & 


-VAUGHAN’S PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. ‘wonderful. Glas ‘over produced for all round 


¥ g and Sporting purposes. 
New Models. Prices from £3 10s. in case. Money returned if re approved within three days. 


SECONDHAND GLASSES of every description always in stock. 
catacogue post rreeE— C, B. VAUGHAN, 39, Strand, London, W.C. 


‘News of the World’ Tournament 


VARDON (winner) and RAY (runner-up) 
played throughout with the 


SILVER 


The SILVER KING successes for 1912 include ee 
THE BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP: wy 
Verdes. 3rd Braid. 
German Open. French Open + 


Ist Taylor, 2nd Ray, 3rd Horne. Ist Gassiat, 2nd Vardon, 3rd Tellier, 4th Ray.’ 
All the above played throughout with the SILVER KING ball. 
IRISH LADIES’ CHAMPIONSHIP. IRISH OPEN AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
MIDLAND CHAMPIONSHIP. WELSH AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Try the SILVER KING at the first opportunity and note the marked improvement 
in your game. 


The 1912 ball is made with Hy THE SILVERTOWN CO., 
@ more pronounced bramble Price 2/ 6 each. 100-106, Cannon Street, 
marking. 2 sizes and 3 weights in each. London, E.C. 
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McCURDS, LTD., 


HAVE A MAGNIFICENT FLEET OF 


With Torpedo Bodies 
(Several with Wide Bodies to Seat Three) 


To be Sold at Bargain Prices—Call and Inspect Them. 


McCURDS, LTD... jottennam court Row, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 2916 City. Telegrams: “Maceurd, London.” 


* Period ” 
._Billiard Rooms. 


Intending purchasers 
NUR of Billiard Tables are 


i invited to inspect the 


MEQ series of rooms just 


completed at 


19, Soho Square, 
LONDON, W. 


SPECIALITY: The *‘ Burwat”’ Steel Vacuum Cushions, as supplied to leading 
clubs throughout the world. 
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To the Motorist 


as Sportsman 


SPORTING event and a guarantee 


equal to an economy of 25 per 
cent on Motor Tyre om. «= & 


@ The Victor Tyre Trials have aroused an extraordinary volume 
of interest among Motorists. An attempt has been made by 
interested parties first, to suppress the test altogether, and, since, 
to belittle its importance and value to the Motorist. 


@ The test is making a direct comparison between Victor 
Tyres and three other well-known makes in a road run to 
destruction. 1,250 Sportsmen-Motorists, representative of every 
section of the cultured classes, are controlling and supervising 
it. Over 5,000 gentlemen are supporting it. 3 


@ The three types of each of the four makes are being tested. 
The first round (of steel studded non-skid aeee.. was won Lee 


Victor with 5,010 miles. 


@ The trial is regarded as an essentially sporting event as 
well as a comparative test of values. The result provides. 
Motorists with a guide to the best tyre on the market. We 
may lose the next round. We do not think so and certainly 
we shall be sorry if we do. But if Victor is not the best 
Motor Tyre we do not want to win. 


@ We add to the sporting nature of the competition by making 
a special offer of large discounts to motoring readers of the 
“Badminton.” Official interim reports and all particulars from 


THE CHALLENGE RUBBER MILLS, 
Eagle Wharf Road, City Road, N. 


Telephones: 3497 North. 


Telegraphic and Cable Address : 
“Signature, London.” 
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.P. AND 
.C.P. DE LUXE. 


Dispose with the dark-room, thus enabling 
all operations, from the filling of the printing 
frame to the washing of the print, to be carried 
out in an ordinary room illuminated by gas or 
other artificial light. 

One of the most simple and charming photo- 
graphic printing processes. 

Print your thin or flat negatives on the 
VIGOROUS grades of 8.C.P. DE LUXE, or 
on one of the grades of S.C.P. 

For your normal or contrasty negatives, use 
the SOFT grades of 8.C.P. DE LUXE. 

The latitude in exposure and development 
possessed by these papers means 

BETTER PRINTS AND NO FAILURES, 


Sole Manufacturers : 
WELLINGTON & WARD, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. 


And at Paris, Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Montreal, 


BRITISH BOYS FOR BRITISH SHIPS. 


It is not generally known that 


DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 


have 300 boys constantly in training 
For the NAVY and MERCANTILE MARINE 
at their Naval School. 
HELP IS URGENTLY NEEDED FOR THIS BRANCH OF THE WORK. 


Cheques and Orders payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” 
should be sent to the Honorary Director, William Baker, Esq, M.A., 
LL.B., at Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causway, London E. 


Private Social Tours 
(GENTLEMEN & GENTLEWOMEN). 
November 15—‘‘ GARDEN OF ALLAH”’ tour, through 

Algeria, Tunisia, Desert of Ziban, &c. 


Arrangements for 1913 include:— 
February—Through SIciLty with its Ancient Cities and 
Temples, the Tyrrenian Coast and Riviera. 


Later—NortTH ITALIAN 


RUSSIA. 


Programmes, MISS BISHOP, 
Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, Wimbledon. 


ITALY, LAKES, DOLOMITES, 


USES. 


A New Embossed Tin Box, printed in Two Colours, ot 


ARBUTT’S secon PLASTICINE 


Brought out for Emergency Uses in the Home, 
Workshop, and Garden. etc. An Illustrated 
Book of Uses in every Box. Ask for it in the 
shops, Price 6d., post free 8d. from 


M. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 12, Bathampton, Bath. 


Now Ready. 


STANDARD POSTAGE 
STAMP CATALOGUE. 


AGE one PE 548 Pages, 4010 Illustrations, 
Price 2/- post free. 


STANDARD’ ‘PARAGON’ & ‘ACME’ ALBUMS. 


n great variety to suit all tastes, both illustrated and bound and 
on the loose leaf system. 
lustrated price list in two parts, consisting of 100 pages sent 
on request if you mention Badminton M: 

he Monthly Philatelic Novelty List, €d. per annum, post free. 


HITFIELD KING & CO., IPSWICH. 


1913 Edition. 


PST, 


Taken with a Zeiss ‘‘Tessar”’ F4-5. 


™ LEISS “TESSAR™ LENS 45 


IS UNRIVALLED 


FOR HIGH-SPEED WORK. 


Catalogue No. 64 Pp, Post free. 
CARL ZEISS (LONDON), 
13-14, Great Castie Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 


The Favourite Gaslight Papers 

4, 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 


The Cheapest and most Compact Pumping Plant in the World. 
An Automatic Lift and Force Pump. Pump and Motive Power Combined. 


Will pump 
400 galions 
per hour 
at the cost of 
less than 
1d. 


Floor Space 
occupied 
by this 
Installation, 
2 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in. 


(One Penny !) 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908 
Tunbrides Yistte and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Soclety, 
uly, 
Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 
Silver Gilt Bankslan Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Sliver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 


1st Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 
Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue to 


THE LAMP PUMP SYNDICATE, Ltd. 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


12, Garey Street, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK. 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall.) 
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A HANDSOME PRESENT. 
BOUND VOLUME 


—— OF THE —— 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
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Vol. XXXIV, January to June, I9I2. 


PRICE NET. 
COVERS FOR BINDING CAN BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


E. HULTON & CO. LTD., 118, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
© 


THE PREMIER PICTURE PAPER. 


The most exclusive pictures—the most topical 
pictures--the best news in pictures. Reproduced 
and printed in the best possible manner. 


The “DAILY SKETCH” is the paper for YOU. 


EVERYWHERE FREE INSURANCE 


hes 
/ 
SUBSCRIPTION 
SOLD 
CARRIES 


THE DOG FOOD DE LUXE. 


Acknowledged to be the finest Dog Food in existence. 


MELOX MARVELS 


To be obtained of all Corn Merchants, Grocers, and Stores. 


Factory: LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. us MAJESTY THE KING. 


OWING TO THE DEMAND => 


FOR THE 


10-12 H.P. COMPLETE CAR, 


we have decided to give prospective clients the option of purchasing the Chassis Only. This will enable us 

to facilitate deliveries, as at present the large number of orders for the complete car has taxed our coach- 

builders to the utmost. In order to fulfil a wide demand we are now making 10-12 h.p. Metallurgique chassis 

suitable for 4-seater bodies, for which the power is more than sufficient. The success which has so closely 

followed our innovation proves that motorists generally appreciate the value-—unequalled in any high-grade 
car—given in the 10-12 h.p. Metallurgique. 


10-12 H.P. COMPLETE CAR 


fully equipped with Luxurious 
Body, Victoria Hood, Neat Wind- 
Screen, Efficient Lamps, Horn, ete, 


E295 


CHASSIS PRICE WITH TYRES ®270. 
METALLURGIQUE, Ltd., 110, High St., Manchester Square, London, W. 


Telephones: 8574-5-6 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Lurgique.’’ London. 


REDUCINE 


PER TIN. 
for Lameness In Horses. 


endon, Bog Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, 

NO MORE Wind Galls, Sprung Hock, or any other joint 
FIRING: OR or bursal enlargement. 


IRRITATING | ft SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND SADDLERS. 
> 


vee N Write for Free Booklet to 


THE REDUCINE CO., 54, South Frederick Street, DUBLIN. 
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